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Why the Tourist, Traveler, and Stu- 
dent should visit Utah. 


There are two reasons, either one of 
which ought to be conclusive with every 
American citizen. 

First:—The trip from Denver to Utah 
via Rio Grande Western, ‘Great Salt Lake 
Route,’”’ is the grandest to be found any- 
where on the continent. No European 
trip of equal length can compare with it 
in variety and grandeur of scenery and 
wealth of novel interest. 

Second :—You should go because, when 
you have made this wonderful trip, you 
will find Utah at the end of it—Utah, one 
of the world’s famous spots and a land of 
gold, silvef, copper, iron, and coal; of 
lofty mountains and fertile valleys; of 
vineyards, fruits, and flowers. Salt Lake 
City, the capital, is of great interest on 
account of its historical and religious ass0- 
ciations. Here are Hot Thermal Springs, 
Warm Springs, Sulphur Springs, Sani- 
tarium, Parks, Drives, Canyons, and the 
most healthful climate on’ earth. Great 
Salt Lake with the new and beautiful Sult- 
air Beach Resort, of Moorish design, has 
no equal in America. Write to F. A. 
Wadleigh, Salt Lake City, for copies of 
pamphlets, ete. 
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INDEPENDENT CIRCULATION OF GOLD AND SILVER 
COINAGE. 


BY JOHN B. DELANEY. 


N antiquity, silver and gold from their inherent qualities and 
scarcity were universally appreciated for ornamental usages, 
and thus small quantities coming to possess large values these 
metals became much used as affording a convenient means of 
hoarding, and finally of measuring values. Silver and gold 
then coming to be generally used as measurers of value, it was 
usual to stipulate in contracts that so much by weight of silver 
or so much by weight of gold was required in fulfillment of the 
contract. 

The further development of this usage of the metals is a con- 
current circulation of independent gold and silver coinages and 
it is the purpose of this article to show that this independent 
circulation is the natural and just coinage system ; and that it is 
futile to hope for a restricted coinage system which shall be 
equally just, but free from the inconvenience caused by the 
variations in the relative values of the metals. 

It should be agreed that the producers of silver and gold, as 
well as the producers of all other substances, have equal rights 
to use their products for all purposes for which their inherent 
qualities and the relationship of things make them valuable. 
But by arbitrarily limiting the amount of a metal that may be 
used for coinage a government not only prevents the use of the 
metal for the purpose which would naturally cause the chief 
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demand for it, but is also the involuntary cause of violent and 
hurtful fluctuations in the value of the other one. 

Moreover, the original values of the metals are much 
enhanced by the fact that the world determines them to serve 
as the bases of value for its currencies ; and this enhancing 
effect grows with an increased demand for currency. Now, as 
the world’s supply of gold and silver is so much greater than 
its supply of either one of them, it is easily seen that increased 
demands for currency are more readily satisfied when there is 
coinage on demand for both metals than when the right of 
coinage is restricted to one of them ; and so the values of the 
metals, that is of money itself, are far less enhanced by an in- 
creased demand. 

It may be said that the natural development of the currency 
would not be complete at the stage where independent gold and 
silver coinages were freely circulating ; but that the capitalists, 
merchants, and business community in general, would unite to 
establish and maintain a certain ratio of valuation, and save 
themselves from the great inconvenience of a double currency. 

The reply is that a free circulation at an undetermined ratio 
was termed the natural system because it does not endeavor to 
prevent the action of natural laws, as of supply and demand, 
while the maintenance of a certain ratio does endeavor to 
prevent their action; but such endeavors only hasten the 
coming of the time, however remote that may be, when such 
maintenance shall become impossible. 

In order to verify this statement let us suppose that the hopes 
of the advocates of international bimetallism are realized, and 
that all the governments of the world are pledged by an in- 
violable agreement to the free coinage of gold and silver at a 
certain ratio. 

With such an agreement in force, the ratio can be maintained 
until the sum of all private demands for one of the metals, at 
the valuation of that ratio, shall be enough to monopolize the 
world’s supply of that metal. It may be observed that if such 
an event were considered probable, then speculative individuals 
would greatly hasten its coming. 
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Now as the world’s supply of the precious metals is a very 
large quantity compared to the annual production, and as the 
coinage demand for them is so great, it may be agreed that a 
ratio, even though differing greatly from the true one, might be 
maintained for a long period of time. 

Nevertheless, the very effect of all the governments of the 
world thus endeavoring to maintain a certain ratio is to acceler- 
ate the action of forces tending to change that ratio; for to 
prevent a natural change in the relative values of the metals is 
to depress the production of the one tending to a relative 
increase in value, and to stimulate the production of the one 
tending to a relative decrease in value. Or, in other words, the 
governments tax the production of that metal relatively more of 
which is required, and pay bounties for the production of that 
metal relatively less of which is needed, for the very mainte- 
nance of the ratio to which the governments are pledged. 

Also, as regards the uses of the metals for other purposes 
than coinage: that metal which has its natural value depressed 
by the ratio maintenance is more freely used than it would 
otherwise be, and must as a result become scarcer and tend all 
the more to increase in value; while that metal which has its 
natural value enhanced is less used than it would otherwise be, 
and so becomes more abundant and tends all the more to lessen 
in value. 

If it be said that the governments would themselves know 
just the proper times when to make changes in the ratio without 
doing injury, the reply is that to change the ratio without doing 
injury is impossible, when the changes are made by arbitrary 
leaps, and that to change it gradually is simply following the 
market ratio; or, in effect, is free circulation at an undetermined 
ratio. 

The international bimetallists may urge that the variation of 
the ratio is chiefly owing to the independent actions of govern- 
ments in adopting or changing their respective monometallic 
systems, and that were the ratio only subject to changes pro- 
duced by ordinary variations in supply and demand it would 
then remain nearly constant ; so that it would be advocating a 
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purely imaginary benefit, and moreover be neglecting an 
obvious advantage, to insist that a certain ratio should not be 
maintained. 

In reply the previous sufficient objections might be amplified, 
and results drawn leading to the belief that any arbitrary 
disturbance of the libration existing between supply and demand 
is against the world’s economy. However, avoiding such 
diffuseness, it may be observed that for the very realization of a 
complete international bimetallism it is essential that govern- 
ments should independently adopt the principle of free circula- 
tion at an undetermined ratio. 

For the determination of the ratio which shall be inter- 
nationally maintained is an important matter. Such a uni- 
versal maintenance must result in this: the amount of either 
metal used as coinage will be the balance from the world’s 
supply after all other demands for that metal, at the maintained 
ratio value, have been satisfied. Thus in fixing a ratio the 
relative amounts of the metals which shall be left for coinage 
purposes are also determined ; so that if the relative amounts of 
the metals which are naturally demanded for coinage purposes 
are to be secured, then at the time of its fixture the ratio must 
be the resultant expression of the codrdinate action of this and 
all other demands. 

Moreover, if the governments of silver-producing countries 
do not allow free but independent coinage, then the producers 
will continue to force them to demonstrate the impracticability 
of maintaining a certain ratio of valuation, independent circu- 
lation perhaps resulting only after injustice has been done a 
number of people by the government designating two coins of 
different values to serve equally as legal tender. 

It may be said that if free circulation at an undetermined 
ratio were adopted by a government it would result in one of the 
metals being used for coinage to the exclusion of the other. 
Suppose that such a result has followed : the cause that brought 
it is that the metal which has disappeared from the currency is 
relatively unsuitable for coinage uses among that people from 
whose currency it has disappeared. 
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The total demand for the precious metals is the sum of the 
demands for coinage, for plate, for ornamental uses, etc., and 
the coinage demand is so great that it should be generally agreed 
that it largely dominates the relative value of the metals. But 
the coinage demands for the respective metals change as the 
relative suitability of the metals for coinage uses changes, and 

. that suitability in turn changes as the size and weight of the 
respective coins, necessary to measure certain generally used 
absolute values, change. Now suppose that the relative amounts 
of the world’s supply of gold and silver remain constant, but 
that the absolute amounts vary: then, as the world’s supply 
becomes small, silver becomes the more suitable metal for 
coinage-uses and the coinage demand increasing in its favor the 
ratio of valuation decreases; on the contrary, if the world’s 
supply becomes so large that gold becomes the more suitable 
metal for coinage uses, then the coinage demand increasing in 
its favor the ratio of valuation increases. In this connection it 
may be said that during the times preceding the discovery of 
America the world’s supply of the precious metals was so 
insufficient that very small amounts possessed values so large 
that silver was far the more suitable metal for coinage uses ; 
and so upon the discovery of the New World, and a consequent 
pouring forth of a largely disproportionate amount of silver, the 
increase in the ratio of valuation was probably not so great as 
it would have been had the original supply of the metals been 
so large that they were equally used for coinage. 

Of course, however, there were causes exclusive of coinage 
demand also preventing a greater increase in the ratio ; in that 
the doubling of a production does not halve its value, for the 
lessening of value which follows an increase of production 
allows a freer use of the product and this consequent increase in 
the demand bears up the declining value. 

These topics lead to the remark that a representative currency 
is the natural resource of the producers of a metal that is becom- 
ing relatively unsuitable for coinage uses; for, by enabling the 
metal to serve as a basis of value, such representation by keep- 
ing up the demand for the metal also keeps up its value. 
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It may be said that a people may have a prejudice in favor of 
one of the metals and that this will be a sufficient reason for the 
sole use of that metal by them for their coinage. But it should 
be remembered that the fundamental value of the metals is 
referable to that innate taste which, appreciating their rarity 
and beauty, adopts them for ornamental usages; and if this be 
deprecated as an injurious prejudice then those human qualities 
which originally gave value to the metals are deprecated. But 
self-interest will not allow full scope for the action of a natural 
preference for either metal ; for self-interest in exchange neces- 
sitates the reception of any coinage, against the value of which 
no material objections can be urged. 

In the case of a people using chiefly one metal for their coin- 
age because they are greater producers of that metal, it must be 
said that they are equally as justified in thus utilizing their pro- 
duction as they would be in the consumption of any other of 
their productions ; and, moreover, constant familiarity with the 
value of their product makes it their natural measurer of value. 

Probably the principal objection that will be urged against in- 
dependent circulation is that it will make necessary a constant 
changing of silver values into gold values and that it will require 
the uneducated to know what money really is. The answer is 
that if the relative values of all substances were constant, all 
transactions would be somewhat simplified ; but it is not, as a 
consequence, praiseworthy to fly in the face of natural laws in an 
effort to make them constant. And, as to independent circula- 
tion supplying a disadvantageous coinage from the fact that it 
requires the people to know something about money, the reply 
is that such universal disciplinings are productive of great good. 
Upon the urgent proposal of schemes which, in effect, require 
the government to make money for the people, it is quite prob- 
able that those who believe it unnecessary for the uneducated to 
understand such a simple matter as changes in gold and silver 
values will, nevertheless, most strongly renounce the ignorance 
of simple monetary facts among the people who foster and sup- 
port such illusions. 

It is now apparent in our own country that when the govern- 
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ment restricts the right of coinage to one of the metals, then the 
people as a whole are losers ; for besides the right given money, 
as such, to increase in value, there is an opposing tendency 
toward an unstable money system, which tendency will ever be 
present as a blind seeking for that justice which is denied. 

Now the only just, sincere, and harmonious way for the great 
political parties to meet the silver question in the North, South, 
East, and West, is to adopt the principle of free circulation of 
gold and silver at an undetermined ratio. 

That is: Silver and gold have equal rights to circulate as 
measurers of value, but neither of them has the right to expect 
the maintenance of an arbitrary relationship between them ; 
and the coins which respectively serve as units of measure of 
silver and of gold shall be understood to be altogether independ- 
ent of each other, and, for the sake of thoroughly impressing 
this fact upon the people, they should have different names. 

No owner of either metal can demand anything more, nor 
deny the independence of the metals on so just a plane. 

JOHN B. DELANY. 





PATRIOTISM IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


BY CHAUNCEY P. COLEGROVE, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


HERE is a wide difference between our standards of pri- 

vate and public morality. The cause of this great differ- 

ence is not so much the result of our form of government as it is 

@ principle of human nature, and the remedy for the great evils 

arising from this double standard of morality is not reformative 
in its nature, but formative ; not political, but educational. 

Civilization is a two-faced unity. Every question, political, 
educational, or moral, has a double side. One side faces the 
individual, the other faces society. We test every proposed 
institution or reformation by the double question: ‘‘ How will it 
affect the well-being of the individual?’’ ‘‘ How will it further 
the interests of society?’’ Whatever truly benefits the individ- 
ual elevates society, and whatever advances society gives to the 
individual a better opportunity for self-realization. That form 
of government is best that permits the freest adjustment between 
the individual and society. Under the old systems of monarchy 
the individual was repressed, dwarfed, brutalized, and society 
suffered in consequence. To establish a government in which 
the individual should have the fullest opportunity for self- 
realization has, through all ages, been the dream of the reformer, 
the patriot, and the philosopher. Our form of government 
realizes more fully than any other this dream of the heroes and 
martyrs of the past. 

Our republican institutions rest upon the democratic found- 
ation of local self-government. As long as this foundation 
remains firm the house will stand, and no longer. The principle 
of local self-government implies that men, when given the 
opportunity to do so, will actively interest themselves in the 
public affairs of their own community. Therefore, the man who 


* Read before the Iowa State Teachers’ Association, Des Moines, Jan. 2, 1896. 
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does not interest himself in the affairs of his own community, 
from its board of health to its public schools, is an enemy of the 
principle of self-government and of the whole system of political 
institutions fonnded upon it. 

Yet the facts demonstrate beyond question that we have in 
every community a large body of intelligent voters—large 
enough to turn the scale in favor of good local government—who 
never attend a caucus, and who seldom exercise their right of 
suffrage except in state or national elections. These voters, asa 
rule, are not foreigners educated in Europe, nor are they repre- 
sentatives of the criminal classes, but native-born Americans, 
educated in our public schools. These men have not been prop- 
erly trained in the duties of citizenship. Every man who votes 
for governor or president and not for mayor, councilman, or 
school officer, makes his right of franchise a luxury, a mere sen- 
timent, not a conviction of duty founded upon reason. Let no 
such voter ‘‘lay the flattering unction to his soul’’ that he is 
capable of experiencing a single thrill of genuine patriotism, for, 
so far as the result of an election concerns the daily affairs of his 
own life and his own community, the honest expenditure of 
public money, the closing of saloons and gambling dens, and the 
removal of temptation from his own and his neighbor’s boys and 
girls, the proper care of the poor, the public health, the purity 
of the water supply, the protection of life and property, the elec- 
tion of honest magistrates, the kind of schools—in all these things, 
the caucus and the election in his own town for mayor, council- 
men, and school officers are ten times more important than the 
party politics of the man who is to fill the governor’s chair or 
execute the laws of the United States. How to train up a more 
public-spirited body of voters is one of the most important 
questions that can be suggested ; for it is certainly true that the 
man who labors most intelligently and devotedly to advance the 
well-being of his own immediate community thereby accom- 
plishes most for his whole country and for humanity, and is the 
really valuable citizen, the true patriot. 

Nearly every great blessing that society enjoys to-day may be 
traced back to some man’s faithfulness to his community. It 
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was thus that Hampden’s refusal to pay a shilling’s tax, illegally 
levied, produced a revolution that established English liberty. 
It was thus that Pestalozzi became the educator of humanity. 
He writes, ‘‘I seek only to make easier and more simple the 
methods of instructing the lowest classes in my immediate neigh- 
borhood, whom I saw to be unhappy, discontented, and danger- 
ous in consequence of their wrong training.’’ That man, then, 
who is true to the rights and the best interests of his own com- 
munity, does the most to advance the welfare of society. And, 
on the other hand, society suffers through the neglect of every 
individual who does not perform his duties as a citizen in the 
community in which he lives. 

Charles Dickens, in ‘‘ Bleak House,’? shows how ignorance, 
poverty, and vice react upon society. In describing ‘‘ Tom-all- 
alones’’ he says: 


There is not an atom of Tom’s slime, not a cubic inch of any pesti- 
iential gas in which he lives, not one obscenity or degradation about 
him, not an ignorance, not a wickedness, not a brutality of his com- 
mitting, but shall work its retribution through every order of society, 
up to the proudest of the proud, and to the highest of the high. 


It is said that ‘‘ revolutions never go backward,”’ but the same 
cannot be said of reforms. It is the despair of legislators, phi- 
losophers, and people that reforms do tend to go back ward—that 
it takes ‘‘eternal vigilance’’ to cope with the powers of political 
and social corruption. It remained for a great educator who 
‘‘lived among beggars that he might teach beggars to live like 
men’’ to point out the reason why a reform is in constant danger 
of suffering a relapse. ‘‘ Human nature,’’ he said, “‘ acts with 
far greater gentleness and purer power on each individual than 
it ever can on masses, corporations, or communities of men. It 
is undeniable that whatever is holy and divine in instinct 
expresses itself in the individual by its harmonious influence on 
all his natural powers; but this holy and divine quality in 
instinct becomes crippled and ineffectual in every case where it 
influences any mass or body of men in their collective capacity.”’ 

Our own experience and the history of all reforms attest the 
truth of this statement of Pestalozzi. Men in masses lose in a 
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great degree their sense of justice and fair dealing, and become 
brutal or corrupt. Mobs who shoot and burn and torture help- 
less men and even women are, if we may believe the newspapers, 
composed of “law-abiding, respectable men—the leading citi- 
zens.’’ Soulless corporations that ‘‘ grind the faces of the poor,’’ 
that bribe legislatures, and override the laws, are made up of 
individuals who pass for honest men. Political parties that 
sanction injustice and put a premium on rascality do not fairly 
represent the real worth and honesty of the great majority of 
their members in their private dealings. And where are the 
reforms that have been brought about by the spontaneous action 
of any municipal, political, or church organization as an organi- 
zation. Reforms originate in the individual conscience, and 
organizations adopt them only when they must. Howard, Wes- 
ley, Garrison, Tilden, and Parkhurst demonstrate this truth. 
The educated conscience of the individual is the only possible 
means of purifying political institutions through political parties. 
And unless there is this constant reform and readjustment, peace- 
fully accomplished in political organizations through the edu- 
cated individual conscience, revolution, anarchy, despotism, and 
national death must result. 

But where are these individuals with the educated conscience 
to come from? Where are they to be prepared for the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship? Where are they to acquire 
the disposition to perform their political duties in their respect- 
ive communities? They must come from the public schools. 
Every young man, when he steps out of the school, and into the 
ranks of a political party to cast his first vote in the party 
caucus or at the polls, should carry with him a higher ideal of 
citizenship, of duty, of party honesty than the average of his 
party. When a higher standard of morality is thus steadily in- 
fused into political organizations through the schools the politi- 
cal parties may be kept reformed and the real progress of society 
will be assured. But woe to that nation in which the people are 
gradually letting go of their standard of private honor and 
adopting in its stead the lower standard of political morality. 
Patriotism, then, must be taught in our public schools, and 
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what the ‘‘ nation’s to-morrow ’’ will be depends far more on the 
teachers of our public schools than it does upon the preacher in 
the pulpit, the lawmaker, or the judge. It is gratifying to see 
that this truth is being more and more recognized, to see 
thoughtful men turning to our schools as the place from which 
must come the leaven that is to work reformation in our national 
and political life. Many teachers and county superintendents 
have done much to arouse pupils and people to an active interest 
in patriotism, and yet the work, in the main, has been quite 
desultory and unsystematic. Many teachers who have been 
earnestly desirous of teaching patriotism in their schools have 
had no definite standard of patriotism, or possibly a wrong one ; 
have not considered the qualifications necessary for teaching it, 
the means of teaching, what to teach, nor how to teach. I 
heartily honor every teacher who has made an effort to interest 
pupils in our national life, and yet I can but feel that the Wash- 
ington programs and flag-raisings and patriotic quotations, while 
they ought not to be left wndone, should not supersede ‘the 
weightier matters of the law.’’ ‘ They should be used to supple- 
ment systematic instruction along other lines, and all unified by 
a definite purpose. In fact, if by such exercises, drums and 
flags and bloody battles and military heroes, and dying for one’s 
country are forever to represent in. the child’s mind all there is 
in patriotism, these exercises may do more harm than good. We 
want a patriotism taught in the public schools which shall be 
more than a mere instinct. A wild beast will fight to the death 
on the threshold of its den in defense of its home and its young, 
but such a standard of patriotism is not high enough for a man. 
Neither is patriotism a mere sentiment. Patriotism is a senti- 
ment, a grand and noble one. It is love of country. Love is 
an emotion, but it is an emotion that prompts to service, to 
devotion, to sacrifice. Love that is a mere sentiment fills our 
divorce courts. Patriotism that is a mere sentiment fills the 
columns of our newspapers with sanguinary editorials. It is 
the kind that produces spasms of reform in our municipal poli- 
tics. True patriotism rests upon the splendid foundation of 
reason, education, courage, and self-sacrifice. 
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We want a patriotism taught in our schools which is adapted 
to the present state of civilization. The standard of patriotism 
varies. It does not mean in this sunset of the nineteenth century 
and in the United States what it meant ages ago in democratic 
Greece or imperial Rome. Nor does it mean here what it may 
mean even now in Italy, Germany, or Russia. Every great 
people has its own peculiar genius and ideals, and every great 
nation has its own peculiar mission and destiny. And in spite 
of all this talk of war, I make bold to say that the ideal, the 
genius, the mission, the destiny of this nation is not war, but 
peace.* Too long has the world’s ideal of patriotism been war. 
Too much, even in our own country, have military heroes been 
held up to our youth as the only true models of patriotism. Our 
literature, even that of the church, has been too much the gospel 
of combat. The apparently existing ideals of patriotism are a 
disgrace to civilization. The standing armies of Europe cost the 
people nearly a thousand million dollars a year, and Armenia’s 
awful experience proves that not a single rifle is in the hands of 
a soldier of Europe for the purpose of protecting civilization and 
humanity from the infamous barbarities of the ‘‘ unspeakable 
Turk,’’ but for the sole purpose of destroying civilization within 
the borders of Europe itself on the first pretext of war. Shall we 
adopt their ideals? Do we not understand that we are the great 
representatives of a newer, better civilization—a civilization 
that looks forward to that future 


‘¢ When the war drum throbs no longer, and the battle flags are furled 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world.’’ 

Under the old civilization men grew apart; war was the uni- 
versal trade, and then the warrior was the patriot. Nations 
built impassable barriers along their boundaries. All foreign- 
ers were enemies. But in our newer civilization men and 
nations are growing together again. Barriers to communication 
are being removed, mountains are tunneled, rivers are spanned, 
and steam and electricity bind together the nations. To lead in 
this work of peace has been our nation’s greatest glory. 


*This paper was read a few days after President Cleveland’s message on the Venezu- 
ela boundary dispute. 
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An English historian, speaking of the effect upon Europe 
produced by the independence of the United States, says : 


The independence of America introduced a new political force into 
the world. Public spirit was revived in Europe. She saw that she 
must keep up with the moral and political progress of America. To 
do this, great changes were necessary, and the history of Europe ever 
since has been the history of these changes. 


But Europe is not the only quarter of the world in which our 
influence has been felt. Open the constitution of the United 
States of Colombia, the Argentine Republic, or of Brazil, and 
you will realize how great has been the conquering power of our 
political ideals. The leading elements of European civilization 
were borrowed from Asia. They are autocracy and monarchy 
in government, caste in society, and intolerance in religion. It 
was to escape from the power of such ideals that our forefathers 
crossed the Atlantic to found a new civilization in which the 
leading ideals should be democracy in government, equality in 
society, tolerance in religion, and freedom in education. 

This is the broad view of our national life and our nations’ 
mission that he who aspires to teach patriotism in our public 
schools must have. With such a view he will have no difficulty 
in holding up before his pupils a proper standard of patriotism, 
for this view gives to every one of our local political institutions 
@ priceless value. Without such a view, the teacher, seeing 
political trickery and corruption on every hand, is in the great- 
est danger of becoming a political pessimist ; and Satan himself 
is not more out of place in a pulpit than is the political 
pessimist as a teacher of history in a public school or a college. 

I should say that another qualification of the teacher of 
patriotism is that she should be a voter, ‘“‘every one of her.’’ 
Did it ever occur to you that the present generation of voters in 
the United States is the very first in the history of the world 
which has been educated by women teachers, and that those 
teachers are themselves not voters? It seems to be the con- 
sensus of opinion, as expressed in the papers read from this 
platform, that the average teacher is not very well qualified to 
teach the ‘‘three R’s.’? What then must we conclude in regard 
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to the ability of the average teacher to inspire love of country 
and to teach the duties of citizenship ? 

Psychologists tell us that we must experience some things 
before we can adequately sense them or explain them. Voting 
is one of these things. A little experience in the active duties 
of citizenship would materially aid in impressing a sense of 
personal responsibility in political matters upon the mind of a 
thoughtful young man or woman about to enter the service of 
the state as a teacher in the public school. They would take a 
greater interest in political affairs. County superintendents. 
would be able to insist on some accurate and definite knowledge 
of the duties of a voter as a necessary qualification for teaching, 
and we might soon hope to have in our public schools the most 
necessary condition for the rational teaching of patriotism, 
namely, teachers who understand the duties of citizenship. 
There are hundreds of words in our newspapers and magazines, 
our public speeches, our histories and civil governments, words 
closely connected with our common political life, that forever 
remain as pure abstractions to those who do not have and exer- 
cise the right of suffrage. The age limit of twenty-one years 
could be changed, if it is necessary to employ as teachers young 
people below that age. At least no one will deny that the 
young man or woman old enough and competent enough to take 
charge of a school ought to possess as much intelligence as the 
average voter. 

Assuming that the teacher is qualified to teach patriotism in 
her school, what means does she have at hand for teaching it, 
and what shall she teach ? 

The means and the what are suggested by the full meaning of 
that one: word, the ‘‘state.’”’” This meaning should be fully 
grasped by the teacher and by the pupils. The word is not a. 
mere abstraction. The term ‘state’’ should suggest certain 
definite geographical limits. It should suggest a community of 
persons having common interests. It should suggest the laws 
which these persons make to secure their common rights and 
interests. It should suggest that to enforce such laws justly, 
these persons have formed a permanent organization called the 
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government. Here, then, is the foundation on which to build 
systematic and intelligent instruction in patriotism in our public 
schools. In his geography lesson the future citizen is learning 
the extent, resources, products, and institutions of his country. 
He should learn the means of communication between the differ- 
ent parts of the country. He should learn that public money 
builds the roads and bridges, the asylums and schoolhouses, and 
why it isso. He should learn how railroads are built and man- 
aged, what a corporation is, how streets are paved, why they 
should be kept clean; how epidemics can be avoided, what a 
board of health is for, what is the best way of helping the poor. 

In history, the pupil should learn less of wars and battles ; he 
should learn how little communities, like the one in which he 
lives, were organized; how they governed themselves, what 
causes made them a success or a failure; how those that were 
settled by honest, industrious persons who believed with all 
their heart in certain great principles, prospered and finally 
grew into states ; while laziness, injustice, and bad management 
brought failure, poverty, and disease. He should learn that the 
government is only the organ, or agent, of the state ; learn how 
the people make a government ; how they elect men to do cer- 
tain things, why they pay them ; how money is raised and how 
it should be spent ; how necessary it is that honest men should 
be elected to handle this money; what we would ask about a 
man before we would trust him to take care of our money, and 
that the people’s money is just as good as ours. 

But, most important of all, the school itself should be an ideal 
community—the state in miniature. The pupil in his daily 
contact with his schoolmates should learn to practice the duties 
of citizenship. Habits in the individual are what institutions 
are in society—they are the basis of the institutional man. In 
all cases the pupil should see that the school is only a means for 
his self-realization, and should look upon the rules of the school 
as necessary self-helps. The teacher should understand that 
the school virtues are exactly the social virtues, and that the 
school government is the chief means for the child’s acquiring 
self-government. We, as teachers, violate this principle by our 
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foolish systems of rewards and punishments, our bribes and 
marks and cards, and thus help to foster the notion that the 
performance of political duty must always be rewarded with 
office. The cardinal virtues of the school are identical with 
those of the state. 

In the organization of the school, founded upon justice, the 
pupil has constantly before him the conception of a community 
of persons with common interests working harmoniously together 
for the good of all; and in the teacher he should find the 
embodiment of the wise, just, and honest governor. In such a 
community he will learn the sense of personal responsibility. 
He is to learn respect for private rights of ownership, care of 
public property, interest in the general health and cleanliness, 
and is to acquire an ever-ready disposition to obey the necessary 
laws and to do every day what is best for all. And the teacher 
should always remember that it is vastly more important that 
pupils should learn in school to be kind to their mates, to 
respect each other’s rights, to feel an interest in keeping the 
schoolroom neat and clean, and thus contribute to the happiness 
and welfare of all, than that they should learn so many pages of 
grammar, history, or arithmetic. The pupil thus acquires an 
interest in the community life of the school. He feels that the 
school exists for him and he for it. He daily applies the stand- 
ard of a higher ideal to the needs of the community, and he 
will continue to do so when he goes out into the world. He will 
take an active interest in politics and in community life, and 
will carry into some political organization an educated individual 
conscience and a high ideal of public morality, and, best of all, 
a willingness to do his whole political duty. 

Thus the only intelligent, systematic, effective method of 
teaching patriotism in our public schools is to make the school 
itself, in its organization and government and spirit, an ideal 
democracy where pupils learn to practice self-government, learn 
reciprocal rights and duties, learn loyalty to the community and 
to the national flag, truth, honesty, and public spirit; for these 
qualities are the essentials of patriotism. Genuine patriotism can 
never be developed by itself apart from manhood—it is manhood. 

CHAUNCEY P. COLEGROVE. 





TWO KINDS OF WEALTH. 


BY L. G. BOSTEDO. 


“ EALTH has the power of commanding production and 

labor, and consequently of giving a direction to both ; 
- + .« « Fortune, which is abundant wealth in the hands of 
an individual, constitutes a power of administration.”’ 

So says M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu, inthe Popular Science Monthly 
for April. It is apparent from this statement that M. Beaulieu 
uses the term ‘wealth’ in its loose, popular sense. Wealth, 
technically defined, has no such power of commanding produc- 
tion and labor as has wealth popularly understood. Fortune does 
indeed constitute a power of administration, but fortune includes 
far more than economic wealth. 

Much confusion exists in the popular mind regarding this term 
wealth. Wealth, in political economy, includes all valuable 
products of human labor. Buildings, machinery, articles of 
food and clothing, furniture, etc., are typical wealth. The pop- 
ular term wealth, however, includes something else, wholly 
different in its nature from these things. This foreign element, 
which I call false or illegitimate wealth, consists not of the prod- 
ucts of human labor, but of the legalized power to appropriate 
those products. Public franchise monopolies and land titles are 
typical examples of this so-called wealth. 

Real wealth, the product of labor, is a blessing ; it contains no 
power of oppression. Illegitimate wealth is the sum ofall curses ; 
it is oppression itself. Genuine wealth is the natural accompan- 
iment of freedom and prosperity. Illegitimate wealth is inev- 
itably coupled with poverty and slavery. Genuine wealth is of 
great utility in the production of more wealth. Illegitimate 
wealth curtails the production and diverts the distribution of 
genuine wealth. 

Fortune, referred to by M. Beaulieu, almost without exception 
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consists much more largely of illegitimate than of genuine 
wealth. Keeping the distinction I have drawn in mind, some 
of M. Beaulieu’s observations are quite suggestive. He says: 
“The social fanction of wealth comes into play when the dis- 
position isto be determined of the surplus that is left after a 
comfortable style of living with judicious luxury is provided for, 
and a proper amount has been put away.”’ 

What is it that the wealthy “‘ put away,’”’ ‘‘after a comfortable 
style of living with judicious luxury is provided for’’? People 
do not ‘‘putaway”’’ fruit, meat, or vegetables, for even with 
modern refrigerating appliances they do not keep very long. 
They do not “put away’’ wearing apparel, as that is subject to 
change of fashion. Even machinery and buildings are subject to 
wear and the action of the elements, and are not the preferred 
form of surplus to ‘‘ putaway.’’ What then do men of wealth 
‘‘put away’’ and bequeath to their favored descendants? Is it 
not simply the legalized power to appropriate the products of 
somebody’s labor in the future? When a man bequeaths to his 
children the deed ofa city lot, he bequeaths to them the power 
to command the labor of other people’s children. In other 
words, it is possible under present laws for certain privileged 
men living now to so arrange the affairs of the next generation 
that their own favored descendants will be relieved from the 
necessity of laboring to produce the things they will undoubtedly 
require for food, clothing, and shelter ; while other less favored 
men of the next generation will not only have to produce enough 
for their own necessities, but will also be compelled to produce 
wealth in the most prodigal variety and abundance and turn it 
over to their privileged fellow-beings. Perhaps it would be 
more precise to say that it is possible for certain privileged men 
living now to make arrangements that will have the effect I have 
described, provided that the people of the next generation are 
ignorant and stupid enough to abide by such injustice. 

We need not wait for the next generation to see this condition 
of affairs ; we have the two classes now—the enslaved and op- 
pressed millions wearing out their lives toiling for bare subsist- 
ence, and supporting the others, the privileged few, in luxury. 
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The masses of our generation feel their misery and are conscious 
of the injustice, but they are unable to locate it. Even the 
avowed specialists, the professed social and moral physicians, 
have not yet made a correct diagnosis. For various reasons, not 
very creditable to men of science, they denounce as quackery the 
simple truth about the cause of involuntary poverty. 

Many people are confused in their thought because we fre- 
quently see the economic producer and the parasite combined in 
the same physical individual. If the landlords and franchise 
holders were all idlers, and if common producers never held or 
acquired any interest in the capitalized privileges, thus consti- 
tuting them the middle classes, people would see more clearly. 
We must not be blinded either morally or intellectually by the 
circumstance that most people are dual, economically considered. 
Often one man is both producer and landlord. The fact that it 
is possible for many to acquire some of the power to appropriate 
the products of the labor of others is no justification for the exist- 
ence of such power. 

The following observation of Mr. Beaulieu is also suggestive : 


Persons of great wealth have large opportunities for usefulness in 
associating themselves with, and participating in, efforts which seem 
useful, but the results of which are uncertain. Many discoveries and 
inventions have to pass through a period of incubation, as recently 
electric lighting and the transmission of force by electricity, and now 
the division and dispersion of motive force into small shops, experi- 
ments in photography of colors, etc. Numerous costly efforts are 
necessary in seeking advance in such matters which we see to be pos- 
sible and even near, but which still are far from the practicable period. 
Outside of the professional and technical ranks the persons who can 
make these experiments are not of the class who are simply at ease. 
At most they can only devote insignificant sums to them. Such 
persons may be set to their work and kept at it by the private aid of 
the really wealthy, who are not asked to risk a fraction of their capital, 
but only a small portion of their surplus income, after all its other 
applications have been provided for. Wealth is thus put in the way of 
fulfilling its social function of assisting progress ; and much more is 
accomplished by it in this way than the multitude think. A similar 
field of usefulness is found in giving assistance to agricultural experi- 
mentation. The great English lords, according to Thorold Rogers in 
his ‘Economical Interpretation of History,’ achieved much in this 
direction in the seventeenth century; and Arthur Young has cited 
cases of numerous gentlemen and industrial proprietors in France who 
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improved their opportunities of thus doing good. A large estate isa 
free school, a field of experiments in novelties from which the neigh- 
boring small property derives a full share of benefit. The trial of new 
cultivations, of selected seed, of improved implements, of methods 
suggested by science, is the task of the opulent large proprietor or of 
the rich manufacturer or merchant spending his vacation or his leisure 
on his country estate. So these large proprietors have a mission to 
perform in the choice of good breeders for reproduction or selection, 
and in the improvement of vegetable species. 

A pertinent question is, ‘‘What is it that persons of great 
wealth do when they lend their aid (?) to experiments and 
enterprises of the nature described?’’ In so far as the pro- 
ductive power of these persons of great wealth consists of their 
ability to do any kind oflabor, mental or physical, they are proba- 
bly not on a par with the “‘ class who are simply at ease.’”’ They 
are confessedly ‘‘ outside of the professional and technical ranks.’’ 
Hence their power to render assistance (?) must be sought in the 
fact of their possessing illegitimate wealth; and upon careful 
analysis it will be very clear that the assistance these persons of 
great wealth render experimental enterprises is of a negative 
character. They are induced to permit these activities. They 
kindly get out of the way and in some degree cease to obstruct them. 
They release some of the opportunities for carrying on such enter- 
prises. The opportunities were originally provided by nature, 
but our laws sanction private property in them ; hence when the 
people of the ‘‘ professional and technical ranks,’’ the people 
who know how to make use of natural opportunities, and who 
have the disposition to do so, wish to apply their skill to land, 
which includes all natural opportunities, they have to make 
terms with the ‘‘ persons of great (illegitimate) wealth’’ before 
they can get access to the other factor of production. 

M. Beaulieu sees clearly that the “‘ persons of great wealth 
have large opportunities for usefulness’’ in kindly permitting 
the two factors of production, land and labor, to come together, 
in special cases such as he has described. It is to be hoped that 
he will continue his researches until he sees what an immense 
opportunity for usefulness these privileged persons of great 
wealth have in getting out of the way of all production and 
distribution. Itis hardly to be expected that these privileged 
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gentlemen can ever be induced to do this voluntarily, but what 
agreat day it will be for our race when even professors of 
political economy understand the social effect of illegitimate 
wealth. Is it possible that the poor, ignorant, pitied laboring 
classes are to discover that landlordism is parasitism ; that a 
special legal privilege is an abomination ; and that they will 
abolish private appropriation of ground rent and revenues from 
public monopolies before eminent professors of political economy 
apprehend the principle involved? Is the sole function of 
political economy and ethics to await the evolution of social 
progress and then record its history ? 

M. Beaulieu continues, ‘‘A second social function of wealth is 
found in enterprises requiring patronage and remunerative 
philanthropy. The term ‘remunerative philanthropy’ may 
have an odd sound to some persons.’”’ It is encouraging to note 
that the professor is conscious of the incongruity of this expres- 
sion. He proceeds to describe a number of mild charities under 
this head. We in America are quite familiar with the soup- 
house idea. It is not peculiar to French privileged philan- 
thropists alone to return to producers, under the guise of 
milk-and-water philanthropy, an infinitesimal fraction of the 
wealth extorted from them by legalized appropriation of rent 
and public franchises. 

When will the simplicity of the problem of wealth be recog- 
nized? We have, on the one hand, the land with its inexhaust- 
ible resources; on the other hand, men with their varying 
power and dispositions to convert these resources into wealth. 
Between these two simple factors we have monopoly. The 
terms dictated by monopoly to the masses of men as the price of 
access to the land are: ‘‘Compete with each other for the 
privilege of access. Access can be had by those who can pay 
the most.”’ The monopolists need no chattel slavery laws— 
ownership of the earth is more effective than ownership of 
persons. The hunger of the unemployed is more effective than 
the whips and blood-hounds of slave-owners. 

M. Beaulieu has described many of the natural activities of 
freemen. A nation of men having equal access to land (land 
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meaning all of nature outside of man) will produce wealth freely, 
and, with modern knowledge and implements, in great abun- 
dance. All genuine capital is derived from the land, and with 
equal access to it men will provide themselves with capital. It 
is not strange that with special privileges the privileged classes 
get nearly all of the capital. With equal access to land there 
will be no very great disparity between men as regards their 
capital. Under conditions of equal access to land, men, indi- 
vidually and codperatively, will carry on experimental as well 
a8 more ordinary enterprises. What will hinder them? Under 
such conditions men will travel and explore. They will see not 
only Africa and Asia, but their own countries as well—some- 
thing very few can do now. The abolition of private appropri- 
ation of ground rent and other privilege revenues means the 
public retention of them, and with these revenues museums, 
schools, observatories, public parks, etc., can be maintained. 
The people will not need charity collectively any more than 
they will individually, under conditions of economic justice. 

My contentions are, first, that the social function of genuine 
wealth is to serve men—to enhance their comfort and happiness ; 
second, illegitimate wealth has no proper function. Its existence 
is the world-wide cause of poverty and distress. It is the 
fundamental evil of society. Itshould beabolished. The single 
tax will abolish it. 


L. G. BostTEpDo. 





MACHINERY AS A FACTOR IN SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
EVOLUTION. 


BY J. M. H. FREDERICK. 


HITHER are we tending? What of thefuture? Will it 
be evolution or revolution ; and if revolution, will it be 
peaceful or violent? These and a multitude of other kindred 
questions burst from the lips of representatives of all classes, 
who in wonder and amazement behold the marvelous transform- 
ations which are taking place in our industrial and social condi- 
tions. Ofone thing nearly all seem to be agreed: Some great 
change is in store for us. What that change will be and how it 
will be wrought, however, are questions on which many differ- 
ences of opinion are entertained. 

Evolution or revolution, which? What ifit shall prove to be 
both? What if the latter shall come as the fruitage of the 
former? ‘‘ Revolution has always been the last word, the cap- 
stone, of evolution,’’ rang out the words of Jules Guesde in a 
recent speech on the floor of the French Chamber of Deputies. 
‘Do you imagine,’’ he continued, “‘ that the Revolution of 1789 
was improvised by writers, or by encyclopedists? A far- 
reaching economic evolution was brought on by the discovery of 
America, by the commerce that then sprang up, and by the 
introduction of the first machines.’’ The French Revolution of 
1789 came as the inevitable consequence. In the great political 
and social changes which mark the course of nations, the question 
may be asked, if men have not played rather the parts of agents 
than of improvisors and creators. ‘‘The Revolution is the work 
of the Unknown,”’ said Victor Hugo; ‘‘call it good or bad, as 
you yearn toward the Future or the Past.’’ 

‘The logic of events’’ isa by no means uncommon expression 
in the utterances of the advocates of the new political economy. 
Mark you, it is not the logic of men, but the logic of events that is 
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held up for our consideration. Oliver Cromwell suggested that 
revolutions are not necessarily born of men when hesaid: ‘‘ Be 
careful, sirs, how you judge God’s revolutions as the products of 
man’s invention!’ With the great Napoleon the word was. 
Destiny. Invention, the product more of man’s inspiration than 
of his laborious efforts and carefully weighed plans, is rapidly 
working out new conditions, the ‘‘logic’”’ of which points toa 
revolution—a revolution whose grandeur and peaceful accom- 
plishment will depend upon the ready acceptance and non- 
resistance by man of the fruits of the presentevolution. Left to its 
own natural course, it will effect its own great changes peace- 
fully ; but obstructed and impeded by human resistance, who 
can say what destruction may not result! Congresses may 
regulate, general assemblies may legislate, courts may adjudi- 
cate, and individuals may agitate; but at the most, with all 
their effort they will only change the course of the river of 
progress ; they are quite unable to prevent its final outlet to the 
sea. 

The endeavors of legislators and courts to check the growth of 
monopoly have always proved abortive if we are to consider 
them in the light of their permanent results. If this tendency is 
interfered with in one place, it merely shows itself in a more 
formidable aspect elsewhere. Anti-trust legislation has had the 
effect of simply inducing large capitalistic interests to combine 
rather than to associate themselvestogether. The trusts are sub- 
ject to special legislation; the giant corporations which are 
supplanting the trusts are not. They stand before the law the 
same as any other corporation. Such legislation has so far re- 
sulted merely in forcing capital into stronger and more formi- 
dable combinations even than the dreaded trust itself. Quite as 
fruitless would be any attempted interference with the applica- 
tion of new and improved machinery to production. Inventive 
genius cannot be circumscribed by human laws. Every attempt 
to check its free operation will simply result in greater prodi- 
gies. Until recently, however, comparatively few have ex- 
pressed any desire to limit in any manner the free play of 
inventive minds. The wonderful inventions of the century 
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until very recently have been most welcome. Every new dis- 
covery has been hailed as a blessing to mankind. But has it 
been a blessing? John Stuart Mill said: ‘‘It is questionable 
if all the mechanical inventions yet made have lightened the 


day’s toil of any human being.’?’ And John Raskin has written 
in this melancholy strain : 


Though England is deafened with spinning wheels, her people are 
not clothed ; though she is black with the digging of coal, her people 
die with cold; though she has sold her soul for gain, they die of 


hunger. 

Wealth production has increased with marvelous rapidity, yet 
the masses are far from comfortable. Nay, the more rapidly our 
wealth-producing capacity is enlarged, the more wretched the 
poverty of the poor becomes. This was not true until compara- 
tively recently, and political economists even within the last 
decade have felicitated the toiling class upon the larger adoption 
of labor-saving machinery. Formerly the introduction of new 
machines opened up new fields for labor, in some instances 
creating a demand for labor in excess of the labor saved. To- 
day the new mechanical devices create a very small demand for 
labor compared with that dispensed with. Years ago this state 
of affairs was foretold by some nonconformist economic writers, 
but the ‘‘orthodox’’ economists seemed to behold in invention 
little else than profit to all parties concerned. Hardships to the 
laborer frequently resulted from the adoption of a new machine, 
but these were generally regarded as only temporary defects, 
which time would rectify. 

The progress of invention has been welcomed also by the most 
progressive school of economic thought, but for a very different 
reason. These social philosophers have not beheld in it a direct 
and immediate benefit to the toiling masses, it is true; quite the 
contrary is the light in which they have regarded it. ‘‘ Matters 
must grow worse before they will become permanently better,”’ 
they have argued, ‘‘and the machine is working its change 
according to this law.’’ Largely through machinery one half of 
our people are miserable because they have too much to do, 
while the other half are wretched because they cannot find 
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enough todo. Thus by our remarkable social system the work 
of genius which should free the laborers from excessive burdens, 
and bless all those so set free, has made slaves of the workers 
and beggars of the millions who are in enforced idleness. 

Slavery in America was not forever abolished when the black 
ceased to be the property of the white man. A worse form of 
serfdom has succeeded. The master and owner fed, housed, and 
generally cared for the needs of the chattel slave because he had 
hundreds of dollars invested in him. The master has no such 
incentive to care for the machine-made slave of to-day. If the 
modern slave sickens and dies, there is no financial loss to the 
master. . His place is promptly filled from the countless employ- 
ment seekers. Before the Civil War black men and women 
sold for many hundreds of dollars each; to-day white men, if 
placed on an auction block, would not bring pennies where the 
blacks brought dollars. Indeed, the task-master of to-day simply 
does not want a title to the laborer’s body—would rather not 
have it, in fact—for such a title would carry with it uselessly 
burdensome responsibilities. To be ‘‘ master of the situation,’ 
to control the wages of the laborer, isa far more convenient form 
of slavery. 

Aristotle argued that slavery of many was necessary in order 
that the few “‘citizens’’ of ancient Greece might enjoy the 
pursuits of philosophy, and he declared that to this end slavery 
must continue until the day of the machine. The machine was 
to be the last slave. Throughout the 2,200 years since Aristotle 
lived the slavery of the many has continued in order that the 
few might enjoy the pursuits of philosophy as in Greece, of 
ambition as in Rome, or of greed as in America. The collect- 
ivist beholds the laborer supplanted by machinery and rejoices, 
for he reasons that all this leads to the codperative common- 
wealth, in which the machine will be the only slave, and all will 
be free to devote the greater share of their time to the cultiva- 
tion of their natural bent, and to the development of their 
nobler and better natures. Invention seems to be directing 
evolution to this end, and if a revolution at the final stage is 
required, let us hope that it may be more peaceful and less 
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cruel than has been the evolutionary development leading up 
to it. 

Every year new machinery is throwing out of employment 
armies of men, while as a rule supplying in return no cor- 
responding demand for labor. The number of printers in the 
United States thrown out of employment by the introduction of 
typesetting machinery in the last year is estimated at about 
4,000, and there is no corresponding demand for labor provided 
by this change. A writer in the Typographical Journal makes 
the following statement bearing directly on this phase of the 
question : 

Fifteen machines will do the work of forty-five printers. It requires 
90 days’ labor to produce one of these machines. Each one will save 
730 days of hand labor a year, or 90 days subtracted as the labor cost of 


the machine leaves a clear gain of 640 days’ labor over hand type- 
setting. 


To any one seeking to understand the social question it is far 
from satisfactory to be told that the printers thrown out of 


employment ‘ will find employment elsewhere,’’ as we are some- 
times given to understand. With millions already out of work 
in our country, we must confess that the outlook for work in 
some other branch of industry is by no means promising. The 
printers’ dream, that this change would present its compensating 
features in the way of cheaper and larger newspapers and more 
of them, has proved an idle one. Even now the ‘“ market is 
overstocked ’’ with newspapers, and as for size, that, too, already 
is well-nigh overdone. The cheapness of the work done by the 
machine is also tending still further to narrow the scope of ‘‘ the 
art preservative of all arts.’”’” The price of the machines being 
out of the reach of the generality of newspaper proprietors in the 
smaller cities and towns, there is a tremendous advantage in 
favor of the metropolitan dailies, which already in many places 
by their special editions are beginning to supplant the local pub- 
lications. 

The publishers of the great dailies with their tens of thou- 
sands, and in some instances hundreds of thousands of “‘ circula- 
tion,’’ are able to lay down their complete, “all-around ’’ news- 
paper at a cost very little in excess of what the small publisher 
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must pay for the plain white paper. Besides being beyond com- 
petition in point of excellence as a general newspaper, the 
expense of the great daily in getting out its local edition for 
neighboring cities is inconsiderable when compared to the cost to 
which the local newspaper publisher necessarily is put. This 
centralization of newspaper publication is not at an end, how- 
ever. In fact, it looks very much as if the most remarkable 
phase is yet to be developed. With rapid transit approaching 
100 miles an hour, and with other improved means of rapid 
transmission of intelligence, there promises soon to exist little 
excuse for the publication of the local daily newspapers in the 
small towns. I am informed that extensive publishers have for 
some time had under consideration a scheme whereby it is pro- 
posed to publish all newspapers from the large centers of popu- 
lation. 

The president and general manager of the largest printing 
establishment on the western continent in a recent conversation 
with the writer observed: ‘‘There is no longer any money in 
the publication of newspapers in small towns.’’ Then referring 
to the proposed plan to publish from the large cities all local 
newspapers for the smaller towns, he said: ‘‘ Yes, we have dis- 
cussed that question.’”?” When newspaper-making shall have 
developed to this point, there will be still more thousands of 
printers tramping the streets of our great cities, trudging along 
our miserable country roads, and traveling by ‘‘ blind baggage ”’ 
or ‘side door Pullmans’’ in search of ‘‘employment else- 
where.”’ 

Until now the printer has congratulated himself that he was 
secure in all but ‘‘ straight composition,’’ meaning that the set- 
ting of display type, italics, advertisements, and job work was 
quite out of the inventor’s reach. But so thought he not so very 
long ago in regard to the present newspaper typesetting machine. 
It could not be generally adopted in the large newspapers, he 
insisted. Nevertheless the experimental stage of this labor- 
saver is past. But scarcely is its success proclaimed before 
announcement is made of the advent of a new machine which 
will crush the last hope of the ‘‘ hand compositor.’”? The new 
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invention, it is said, will set Roman, italic, and display type, 
and is so far superior to those machines now in use that all 
others will be thrown upon the scrap pile. It is not for me to 
declare in advance that this machine will accomplish all that 
has been claimed for it. It matters little whether this particular 
invention will or will not meet in all respects the expectations of 
its friends. Suffice it to say that the step from this present 
machine to such as is purported to be about to be placed in the 
field is small indeed compared to the giant leap from hand com- 
position to the mechanical devices already in successful opera- 
tion. 

To be sure there is some advantage in being able to purchase 
to-day a larger and better newspaper for one cent than a short 
time ago we were able to procure for two or three cents, but 
even this has no charm to him who “has not the price.’”’ 

In the great iron mills the new “ electric crane’’ throws out of 
employment twelve ‘‘heaters,’’ twenty-four helpers, three 
‘“‘dinky’’ engines, three firemen, and three engineers on each 
turn, besides effecting quite a saving in fuel. It was only five 
years ago that the Jones ‘‘charger’’ threw out of work thirty- 
six men for every machine introduced, and now comes the 
‘electric crane,’’ which will throw the ‘‘charger’’ upon the 
scrap heap besides displacing upwards of forty additional men 
for every machine in use. The demand for iron has not materi- 
ally increased since the introduction of the ‘‘crane’’ and the 
manufacture of this piece of mechanism gives employment to 
few, if any, more hands than those required to make a Jones 
‘‘charger,’’ which it displaces. The prospect for the addition 
of many thousands from the ranks of the iron-workers to the 
army of the unemployed is very bright! A number of mills, 
it is said, have been compelled to shut down, owing to their ina- 
bility to appropriate this labor-saving improvement to their use. 
A monopoly of the iron trade is fast being created and ere long 
there will remain only a few mills in the land. The folly of 
competition has become very apparent, and the economy of 
combination has been demonstrated. 

It has been figured out that 142,285 shoe workers now do as 
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much by the help of the machine as 2,250,000 could have done 
by the hand process ; that is, one worker now does as much as 
fifteen did formerly. Whether this has been a direct blessing 
to the laboring class may be judged when it is considered that 
the price of shoes has not fallen nor the capacity to consume 
increased in any such proportion. 

In his report of 1886 on ‘Industrial Depressions’? United 
States Labor Commissioner Carroil D. Wright admits that the 
claim that new machinery “displaces labor temporarily cannot 
be successfully denied.’’? He reasons, however, that in the long 
ran labor is benefited. On this the socialistic economist will 
agree with him, but he will maintain that the “‘long run”’ must 
end in acodperative order of society. Mr. Wright furnishes 
figures showing that 600 employees in manufactories of agricul- 
tural implements in 1886 were ‘‘doing the work which under 
former conditions would have required 2,145 employees.’”’ Of 
course the cheapening of the articles manufactured has largely 
increased the demand for them, and thus the number produced 
has been enlarged. Nevertheless the facts go to show that the 
result of this progress in manufacture has been to lessen the 
force of men actually engaged. Two years ago a gentleman in- 
terested in a large manufactory of certain mower and reaper 
devices informed me that by the use of improved machinery his 
company had been enabled with one half the number of hands 
employed five years previously to turn out three times as large 
a product. In the last two years the same company has put in 
machinery much improved over that formerly in use, and now 
boys and ‘‘low-priced’’ men are able to turn out the work 
which a few years ago required ‘‘ well-paid’’ skilled mechanics 
to perform, and with even greater despatch. 

In coal-mining the machine is driving the hand-worker to 
desperate straits and displacing many by reason of its capacity 
to produce beyond the demands of the trade. 

A striking instance of the displacement of labor by invention 
is found in the oil industry. Commissioner Wright’s report 
cited above has this to say of the effect of the pipe line : 


In the early days of petroleum every barrel of the liquid had to be 
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hauled from the wells to the railroad, sometimes a distance of ten or 
fifteen miles. All this work is now done by the National Transit 
Company, controlled by the Standard Oil Company. When a well is 
completed, the pipe line’s agent connects the well in a few minutes 
with its main line’s tanks. The producer or the owner of the well pays 
nothing for having his oil transported through the pipe lines, but pays 
fifty cents per day storage for every thousand barrels he has in the 
tanks of the company, and the consumer or refiner pays twenty cents 
per barrel upon the receipt of the oil for transportation, so far as Pitts- 
burg and vicinity are concerned, while the receiver for New York and 
distant places pays something more. Some of the producing territory 
is quite remote, and ten barrels per day would be a very liberal average 
to allow for a team of horses to transport to the railroads. On this 
basis the pipe lines displace 5,700 teams of horses and double that 
number of men in handling the oil, the production of the country 
being placed at 57,000 barrels per day. 

Mr. Wright estimated in 1886 that four men and six girls then 
did the work in the manufacture of paper which was formerly 
performed by 100 men, and ‘in the manufacture of wall paper 
the best evidence puts the displacement in the proportion of 
100 to 1.”” This statement was made nine years: ago. Since 
that time great improvement has been made in the art of paper- 
making. A small manufacturer a few days ago bewailed to me 
the calamity which had befallen his business by the construction 
-of a mammoth paper mill whose expensive and excellent 
machinery, together with its convenient location relative to 
water and power, will make competition with it by small con- 
cerns an utter impossibility. Machinery is in this manner con- 
centrating the manufacture of paper into a few hands, and the 
long-discussed combination of paper mills may not be far dis- 
tant. And then, what? More idle men, of course. 

For years capitalists have been scheming to secure control of 
the mighty force of Niagara Falls and utilize it in supplying 
eastern cities with power. 

Caillard in his “Electricity, the Science of the Nineteenth 
Oentury’’ observes : 

The continual regret of electrical engineers is the amount of energy 
running to waste in our streams and rivers, their dream for the future 
being that as electrical transmission of power becomes better under- 


stood and more easily available over long distances, the water power of 
-every country may be found sufficient for its needs. 
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Apropos of this quotation Wilbur Aldrich in his book, 
‘‘ Farming Corporations,’’ says : 

It is stated that even now capitalists have agents traveling through 
the country, buying up water privileges for mere songs in anticipation 
of the time when the people can be therewith made to pay them enor- 
mous revenues. 

Who shall set down as a visionary him who dares to predict 
that power will be transmitted at no very distant day from the 
water falls, oil territory, or coal fields directly to the point at 
which it is to be applied, through the agency of a slender wire? 
Who is there to question that instead of transmitting coal by 
cars, if continued to be used at all, it will be converted into elec- 
tric force at the very mines, and so transmitted wherever de- 
sired? What asaving of labor would result! Locomotive, as 
well as stationary, engineers and firemen would suddenly awake 
and find a greatly diminished demand for their skilled labor. 
Tens of thousands would be unable to find work; retail coal- 
dealers would be forced to ‘‘seek employment elsewhere,’’ and 
the teams and teamsters who now convey the ‘“ black diamonds’”’ 
to factory and private coal bins would be likewise out of work ; 
for when that time shall have arrived, heating, cooking, and 
lighting by electricity will have become universal. 

And after that, if it should suit the purposes of capital to util- 
ize the water power of our streams -or the oil and gas supply, 
instead of coal, what an army of unemployed would march forth 
from the abandoned mines ! 

The methods of hand culture on the farm have largely given 
place to labor-saving machinery, and the demand for farm labor 
has accordingly diminished. The gang plow, the horse drill, 
planter, stone gatherer, manure spreader, potato digger, corn 
harvester, the corn-husking machine, the self-binder, the com- 
bined header and separator, the mower, and almost innumerable 
other farm implements of late have increased and cheapened pro- 
duction at the expense of the demand for farm labor. Milking 
machines have been used with some success, and it is predicted 
by some that ere long the large dairies which can afford to pur- 
chase machines will be supplied with a contrivance which will 
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extract the milk from a whole dairy in from five to ten minutes. 

The electric motor has already cut all profit out of common 
horse flesh. Horses such as ten years ago sold readily for from 
$50 to $75 each are now bought up for $1.50 to $2 each, to be 
ground up for fertilizer. 

The present well-to-do tiller of the soil may hold on for some 
time yet, but farming corporations, the bonanza farmers, have 
set a pace which he will find is very difficult long to maintain. 

A phase of the question which has been very indifferently 
treated as a rule is the relation which the productive power of 
industry bears to the consuming capacity of society. I am not 
ignorant of the declaration of some progressists that there is no 
over-production, and can be none so long as there are those in 
our midst who suffer hunger and cold. The truthfulness of this. 
doctrine, of course, rests upon the definition of the term. Their 
objection is more a play upon words than a contention of ideas. 
I desire to be understood in what I may say relative to this. 
phase of the subject. This term will be held to cover all pro- 
duction beyond the desire and ability of society to purchase. 
Over-production in this sense may exist alongside of what is 
properly known as under-consumption. The consuming power 
of some is limited below their actual needs because of their 
inability to procure more. At the same time in the very same 
neighborhood there may exist an over-production of the very 
articles of which many stand in need. 

But whatever.may be said as to the meaning of terms, the situ- 
ation remains the same. Whenever there is not a demand for 
goods in the open market (that is, no money demand) equal to 
the supply, we may be said to experience an over-production. 
Mill admitted that it was abstractly conceivable that more might 
be produced than people would desire to consume. He main- 
tained, however, that the mere fact that people went on produ- 
cing showed that they wished to exchange their produce. Not- 
withstanding all the millions of needy ‘‘ont-of-works”’ in 
America, it is questionable if even now the production of wealth 
under an equitable distributive system would not equal every 
demand. If this is true, to put all to work would certainly be 
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to produce a condition of plethora. Manufacturers would not 
long continue to pile up their wares, knowing that there would 
be a sale for only a portion of them. The desire to exchange 
their produce, to which Mill refers, would not prompt them to 
continue long in such a course of folly. Since Mill gave expres- 
sion to this idea conditions have greatly changed. The trust 
was unknown to Mill. The desire of people to exchange their 
produce cuts a very small figure in any industry controlled by 
one of these giant capitalistic associations. The trust or the 
inclusive and exclusive corporations are able to determine the 
limit of production in their line, or to gauge it according to the 
demand. 

That invention is hastening the formation of combines seems 
obvious. Says Prof. J. 8. Nicholson : 

That the division of labor involved in using machinery necessarily 
leads to concentration of industry, was first shown by Babbage. What 
Babbage proved only theoretically has since been amply verified by 
experience. 

The formation of trusts puts an end to over-production in 
these lines. Manufacturers cease to turn out wares in the hope 
of getting possession of a larger portion of the market, for the 
market is already wholly their own. Competitors no longer 
rush madly forward as before, each ignorant of what the other 
is doing, for there are no competitors. Combines and trusts 
limit production to the market demand for their goods. Over- 
production no longer embarrasses the situation. By limiting 
production a limit is also set to the demand for labor. The 
army of the unemployed is again increased, and the consuming 
power is once more lessened. Skilled labor gives way to un- 
skilled labor ; strong men are supplanted by women and chil- 
dren ; and with the army of starving unemployed ever ready in 
their desperation to take the first employment which may be 
open to them, those at any time employed have scant reason to 
hope to force wages higher. Reductions follow reductions and 
the workers are impotent to prevent. 

How to care for the unemployed is a problem which the 
thinking people of our land are compelled to face, reluctantly or 
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otherwise ; but face it they must. It is not reasonable to sup- 
pose that these enforced idlers will quietly starve to death ; and 
the alms-givers will soon tire of the ‘‘fad’’ of finding those who 
are not able to care for themselves. The alternative is that the 
state must make provision for them ; and this requirement will 
force the government to adopt one of two policies: The state 
may treat these unfortunates as paupers and so make of them 
an onerous charge on the actual wealth-producers ; or it may 
employ them at some productive industry, where, with their 
honor unscathed, they may bear their own burdens. Popular 
sentiment and popular reason would not long consent that they 
should be employed simply for the sake of ‘‘ giving them some- 
thing to do.’’? They must become self-supporting, and to become 
so they must be employed at some wealth-producing industry. 

Such an arrangement, however, would involve a new factor in 
the field of industry. No private corporation could compete 
with the government. The capitalist would be compelled to 
retire. His former employees would demand that the state give 
them employment, and their behests could not be ignored. 
Transformation would follow transformation in rapid succession, 
until all important industry would be in the hands of the govern- 
ment, and all persons of reasonable age employed by it. A 
short work day would follow naturally. 

Machinery is to be the last slave. It will succeed the wage 
slave, just as the wage slave has taken the place of the chattel 
slave. By its centralizing tendency it is hastening monopoly to 
its doom. Hardships and great suffering will mark the period 
of transition, it is true. The misery which the shifting of the 
burdens of industry from the back of one slave to that of another 
necessarily involves may cause the inventor to be heartily hated 
and the product of his genius to be roundly cursed during the 
last stages of this industrial evolution ; but future generations 
will surely point to the Age of Machinery with sincere gratitude. 
It will be regarded as the epoch in which the last form of human 
slavery was abolished, in which want vanished, social misery 
was rendered unnecessary, and crime was relegated to the 


oblivion of the barbaric past. 
J. M. H. FREDERICK. 





THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 


BY PROF. GARRETT W. THOMPSON. 


N these closing days of the nineteenth century, when its ac- 
counts are being squared and all things held before the light 
of critical retrospection, the durability of the American Re- 
public has been called into question and subjected to a rigid and 
far-reaching scrutiny. In so far as it has emanated from critics, 
whose bias of judgment makes it difficult for them to reach and 
maintain the level of candor, this scrutiny has been harmful ; 
when directed by motives of patriotism and a sincere desire to 
know the truth, it has been helpful, for whatever be our opinion 
as to the existence of real national dangers, the mere possibility 
of them, when brought to our notice, should occasion such re- 
flections in all thoughtful minds as would not pause until the 
exact truth of the situation be known. 

But it is no easy task to urge on a people surrounded by ap- 
parently universal prosperity the acceptance of radical ideas 
respecting the possible disruption of their republic, or to find 
any who see in the life about them real cause for alarm; nor is 
the task by any means lightened when we note the cogent rea- 
sons presented by President Eliot in a recent number of The 
Forum for believing in the perpetuity of the republic—so con- 
scious of power are we asa nation. Be that, however, as it may, 
safe in the historical fact that the value of ideas is not to be 
tested by their acceptance or rejection at popular hands, we may 
at least essay an investigation, dropping the premonitory hint 
to the over-confident that national decay is no new phenomenon 
in world history and our republic has no surety of survival apart 
from its own earnest efforts. 

In all attempts at comparing the republics of Rome and 
America, two fundamental differences must be borne in mind 
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—the one in the formation of government, the other in the 
structure of society. 

Rome was a city. Whether we view her in the period of her 
inception as the central home of a few tribes, or in the broadest 
intent and extent of her supremacy, so long as her power really 
endured she was a city and from that city her authority 
always emerged. After the overthrow of the kings an elective 
administration was established ; but as its basis was birth, pop- 
ular government, under these circumstances, was an obvious 
impossibility, and could be effected only by that series of 
remarkable civil conquests which in the end brought the com- 
mons to a political level with the aristocrats. In the brilliant 
but unenviable achievements by arms which followed, Italy 
and all surrounding peoples fell under the domination of Rome ; 
and it was in the disposition of these acquisitions that Rome 
first showed the incapacity of management which was so potent 
a factor in her downfall. 

It may be imagined that these conquered peoples looked with 
little joy on their gradual absorption by the Roman power. 
There was nothing spontaneous in their relation to the empire, 
and while they incorporated much of Roman life and civiliza- 
tion, still there was always an undercurrent of hostility which 
Roman influence could never wholly check. Then, too, Rome 
was false to her duty as a true republic in that she did not allow 
the remoter parts of her dominion popular representation at the 
capital ; in fact it was impossible for the rural citizen even to 
participate in elections with regularity, for these always 
occurred at Rome and a journey to the city for the mere purpose 
of voting was not merely difficult but yielded absolutely no 
advantage. 

If now we turn to America, we see a republic inaugurated by 
the indomitable courage of those who resolved to enjoy in the 
New World the principles for which they had suffered in, and 
fled from, the Old. There was no distinction of birth but an 
equality of political, religious, and social freedom. 

By heroic perseverance a constitution was drafted which 
created a central government and still reserved to each state the 
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enjoyment of all consistent rights, knitting the two elements 
together by a just and popular representation at the nation’s 
capital. 

Is it not then clear that Rome stifled the very spirit that 
America’s régime was certain to expand? On the one hand, a 
heterogeneous mass of peoples held together by the sheer 
mechanism of a military system, without representation, stunted 
in their economic growth by the oppression of a highly central- 
ized power, blunted in their vision of human rights till their 
dim ideal of freedom was submission to Roman law; on the 
other hand, a people whose government incarnates the loftiest 
conception of individual liberty consistent with the common 
good ; whose conditions of citizenship offer every inducement 
to the attainment of a high degree of economic success—there 
can be but one result; in the former case an entire absence of 
patriotism, in the latter, encouragement for the fullest measure 
of it that any age has yet enjoyed. 

Again, in the structure of society how different the two 
republics ! 

The political destitution which prevailed among the Roman 
people carried withit the concomitant neglect of their material 
interests. The early seizure of public lands by wealthy poli- 
ticians drove to the wall that vast class of honest laborers which 
we call small farmers. The absolute control, assumed by these 
unscrupulous men of commerce, public domains, and the income 
from the provinces ; the codperation with them of the venal 
senate and still more corrupt government ; the utter disregard 
by the legislative bodies of the needs and rights of the masses ; 
the introduction of slaves as the cheapest form of labor—these 
are causes which doomed Roman society to early and complete 
decay. It was simply impossible for the average man to make a 
living. Hence he gave up the struggle, wandered to the city, 
and became a pauper subsisting on public charity. 

In direct consequence of such short-sighted policy, the very 
class of people disappeared whose well-being American institu- 
tions are most adequate to enhance—the great middle class. 

In America, as in no other country, is it possible for the aver- 
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age man to maintain a hopeful existence. Our lands are judi- 
ciously parceled out ; commercial advantages abound for him 
who has energy enough to use them, and in all branches of 
mercantile activity there is ample chance for one and all. If we 
recall the great facilities for self-instruction and general infor- 
mation offered by our system of public schools, colleges, and the 
influence of the pulpit and press—all so entirely democratic in 
their accessibility—it is easy to see that the middle class holds 
the balance of power in prosperity and happiness. Intelligent 
in the enjoyment of its material and social privileges, and invig- 
orated by the consciousness of the power of suffrage as granted 
by a truly popular government, this class is the vital force of 
the American Republic, and against it neither the highest nor 
the lowest class can ever permanently prevail. Whether its 
will finds expression through the ballot, press, or any public 
medium of communication, its voice is known as public opinion, 
and in its proper function is the transcendent embodiment of 
democratic principles. 

In crushing the vitality of her middle class, Rome committed 
veritable suicide, for she thereby abrogated the sole policy which 
can unite human society on the basis of peace ; and in trusting 
to an artificial military authority destroyed chart and compass 
and became a prey to the winds of a self-imposed destiny. 

But America stands unique in her popular control of national 
affairs. The radical political upheavals, which the history of 
the past few years records, are but the sharp rebuke of public 
opinion against those who dare ignore its wishes. All changes, 
indeed, follow its voice, and reforms are possible only when 
stamped with its approval. To it belongs the glory of our best 
achievements ; upon it also rests full responsibility for all the 
evils which exist among us. Hence the condition of public 
opinion, if we are to trace the causes for apprehension for our 
country’s future, is precisely the proper subject of our present 
investigation, and we will pursue it most clearly by noticing five 
dangers whose growth seems to menace our national stability. 

First, Failure to comprehend that there is no republic or govern- 

ment apart fromthe concrete condition of the people who compose it. 
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There is a widely prevalent conviction that the American 
Republic is destined somehow to endure, and that its life at any 
given time is not directly conditioned by the attitude and con- 
tribution of the generation of thattime. Listen to the testimony 
of the average man: ‘‘ The foundation of America was attended 
by most propitious circumstances. In addition to the sober, 
determined spirit with which men labored to establish a govern- 
ment which should guarantee individual liberty, difficulties, 
which gathered and seemed insuperable by human means, were 
time and again removed by agencies that point unmistakably to 
the certainty of Divine codperation. In all those crises where 
disruption seemed inevitable—or rather union impossible—right 
has prevailed and we have emerged from it all apparently the 
stronger for the experience. We are not embarrassed, as other 
nations are, by limitation of territory, nor are we contiguous to 
other powers where clash of interest and ambition might be a 
fruitful source of trouble. Again, our material development is 
little short of marvelous. Abundance meets us on every side. 
We see everywhere cities springing up, buildings erected, 
factories throbbing with life, the soil yielding all sorts of wealth 
with no indication of exhaustion. Our working class is better 
paid and better kept than is possible in any other country, and 
if one adds to these elements of strength mention of the hopeful- 
ness and happiness which seem to reign, where is there reason- 
able cause for alarm ?’’ 

Such, I believe, is the easy-going optimism upon which the 
average man builds his views of national life; it begets a confi- 
dence which varies in intensity of expression from a feeble 
complacency to an undignified braggadocio. It reaches its 
dangerous culmination in an attitude of non-interference in 
public affairs, on the ground that they are relegated to the 
control of men ofspecial adaption who give general assurance of 
competency in their administration. His conceptions of govern- 
ment and power are embodied in the expressions, ‘‘ government 
at Washington,’”’ “‘men in power,’ “the authorities,’’ ‘‘ offi- 
cers.’”” His philosophy amounts to a declaration that the 
American Republic will continue to prosper rega:‘dless of what 
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the present generation is doing; that there is an abstract 
government which will perdure irrespective of the condition of 
the actual government ; that there is an abstract Congress which 
will maintain and enact good laws however much the concrete 
Congress may defy popular demands ; that there is an abstract 
prosperity and strength of endurance which are in no way 
affected by the concrete condition of the masses. In his opinion, 
all public problems are solved somehow ; all perils are removed 
by a power of government which exists somewhere and needs 
only the pressure of occasion to be summoned forth and exer- 
cised by somebody with every assurance of ultimate success ! 

When will we learn that there is no power in our republic 
apart from public opinion individualized in our ‘‘ average man,”’ 
and that the ‘‘government at Washington’’ and all ‘‘ authori- 
ties’? are merely the agents of public opinion, and have no 
meaning or power except as conferred by public opinion to do 
its will? 

Upon those who rejoice in the republic’s ability (as an element 
of strength) to emerge from those dark trials which seemed 
certain to engulf it, the truth must be impressed that the 
strength of our country is not to be found in its power, in the 
face of a crisis, to summon all its force in a mighty effort to sur- 
vive it, but rather in the normal daily working of all those 
forces which permeate our national life and carry us, individu- 
ally and collectively, up a gradual acclivity of progress and 
amelioration. He is not healthy who is able to resist the onset 
of a fever, while at other times for the most part he enjoys no 
uninterrupted period of physical soundness, but rather he whose 
functional processes are so regular that he maintains an average 
normal condition of health. 

But chiefly should one point out the fallacy and fatality of the 
doctrine that the life of the republic is separable from that of 
the people themselves. Do we not elect by popular suffrage all 
those who shape the course of our government? Do we not 
select candidates before such elections? Is not then the govern- 
ment the direct result of our own choosing and are we not 
immediately responsible for its character ? 
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There is no such thing as popular non-interference in public 
affairs. The very attitude bearing that name isa direct partici- 
pation but so negative and morbid that it retards the growth of 
real progress and keeps the state only in greater jeopardy. 
Each citizen is a microcosm of the republic; its disgrace is his 
individual shame and its glory his individual joy. 

Thus the application of military force to labor troubles is an 
entirely artificial procedure, which, while it temporarily vindi- 
cates the authority of the state, is in the end an incessant cause 
of mutual irritation. The only solution is such a thoughtful 
participation by all in the cause as shall establish a fair relation 
between employer and employed whose only possibility of failure 
can be in the dogged refusal of either party to accede to rational 
demands. New York City has learned, and taught the world, 
how necessary it is for all good men to work together hopefully, 
earnestly, incessantly for the attainment of good government. 
The plain question to-day is: Are good men willing to endure 
the inconvenience and sacrifice which good government necessi- 
tates? At any rate, the government will reflect the exact condi- 
tion of the people. 

Second, Liberty and freedom are not yet comprehended in their full 
and proper meaning. 

The enjoyment of individual liberty as a human right is lim- 
ited practically to the nineteenth century. When we reflect that 
resolution to possess it caused our ancestors to embark on the 
perilous venture of settling in the New World it is, perhaps, not 
unnatural that the pendulum of prerogative swung too far the 
other way ; at any rate let us hope that the maximum oscillation 
has been reached. 

Liberty is freedom to act, but it is not irresponsible action nor 
may it violate with impunity those conditions which alone will 
maintain national equilibrium. It is a universal experience that 
physical liberty is possible only by duly obeying the laws of 
health, and any reckless exposure or temerity leads at once to 
the destruction of all physical liberty. So the enjoyment of 
civic liberty depends on conditions as uncompromising as they 
are clear. A citizen is both an individual and a member of the 
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community. How far he may exercise his private rights and 
remain true to duty is determined by vocation and environment, 
but one thing is always true—his duty to the community comes 
first. And failure of his whole obligation disturbs the entire 
social organism. 

Just here lies the danger to the republic. The latitude of law 
affords the individual the widest range of privileges. These he 
is not slow to accept. He at once establishes himself firmly in a 
position of personal power; then, exactly reversing the proper 
relation, he seeks to adjust the community to his own attitude 
by any means which will not jeopardize the security of his own 
power. In this he puts his personal ambition before obligation 
to his environment. We call it selfishness in private life, but in 
this discussion it is a quality whose effect is quite as pernicious 
as its indulgence is inexcusable. How generally diffused is this 
perverted idea of liberty may find illustration in the flagrant 
manipulation of stocks which involves the ruin of so many unde- 
serving victims. Subscription to stock is an act of trust which 


at once commits the heads of companies to a position of moral 
responsibility and marks plainly their duty to the community. 
It is useless to cite the numerous cases in which individual self- 
ishness has prevailed and the community suffered—often to the 
extent of utter destitution. 


Were this spirit found only in business life it could hardly 
find a place in this discussion. It pervades, unfortunately, our 
whole political fabric. In bossism we have the highest (or low- 
est!) idealization of this nefarious principle. Readers are 
entirely familiar, through the press, with all the bold forms in 
which bossism has manifested itself; hence concrete examples 
would doubtless fail of utility and instruction. But when we 
find almost all our large cities under the domination of unscrup- 
ulous schemers ; our highest politics not untainted by the infiu- 
ence of reckless chicanery ; prominent men, in open defiance of 
popular will, controlling matters of the most vital municipal 
importance according to their ambition or advantage—when, I 
say, these facts are too evident to escape even indifferent notice, 
there is justification for feelings of deep apprehension—nay 
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more, it is time to cry, Enough! From men openly committed 
to demagogism it is folly to expect a righteous or impartial 
administration, and if we are to anticipate an indefinite period 
of boss-government the outlook simply must be one of deteriora- 
tion. And yet men believe in popular non-interference ! 

Third, Lack of respect for authority. 

There is no danger so woven into our national fiber or so per- 
nicious in its effects as that which lurks in our attitude toward 
the mandates of authority—they, the agents of public opinion ! 
And, strangely enough, it is, in large measure, directly traceable 
to the first home influences which children encounter when they 
merge into the conscious life of early youth. Few realize the 
extent to which the modern method of rearing children (more 
prevalent in cities than in the country) fosters the development 
of abnormal self-consciousness. They are committed to the 
mechanical care of nurses or grow up under the pampering 
indulgence of over-fond parents. In the most plastic season of 
their lives, when impressions and habits form the bases of the 
principles which govern their whole after life, their whims are 
everywhere indulged and their defiance nowhere confronted by 
firm discipline, so that the child—innocently enough, perhaps— 
learns to expect to conquer in all conflicts where its desires cross 
the will of its parents. Children are moreover permitted at 
astonishingly tender ages to ‘“‘enter society,’’ don the conven- 
tional evening dress, and perform all those social functions which 
can be intelligently enjoyed only by those of maturer years. Is 
it not true that that pure, refreshing, spontaneous period of 
child-life, which should be given up to innocent games and the 
formation of observing habits, drops entirely out of their lives 
and they leap from undeveloped childhood into a career far 
beyond their mental and moral capacity and reach the quarter- 
century mark world-wise, blasé, and misshapen ? 

In maturity this early defiance of correction finds a scarcely 
milder form in the conviction, too prevalent, that law and author- 
ity are not the final instruments of government but only that 
law and authority, or that interpretation thereof, which seem 
right to the individual. Thus each becomes “a law unto him- 
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self,’”? and here again freedom is entirely misapprehended and 
privileges assumed which proper respect for authority would 
necessarily preclude. The lawlessness which reigns in our west- 
ern borders would occasion less surprise if the people there were 
in a primitive state of civilization; but when we reflect that 
those sections are filled largely with men who come from respect- 
able and even Christian homes and ought therefore to have high 
ideals of law and order, the situation grows increasingly grave. 
Even college men, trained to broad conceptions of justice and 
good-citizenship, when once in the West, have been seized with 
a reckless passion for adventure which knows no rational limita- 
tion of indulgence and throws contempt on our civilization. 

But let us move eastward, where our noblest institutions are 
said to flourish, and discuss some phases of lynch-law which has 
become so notorious not only in the South (be it emphasized) but 
dangerously near the best centers of our national life. It is 
useless to dwell on the enormity of the crime lynching seeks to 
punish or the righteous indignation which is its natural sequel. 
Such horrid practices carry a shock to every moral being. And 
yet reason, not indignation, must be our guide. 

In the event of such crimes two impulses straightway press for- 
ward to gain control of action, one, on the part of the victimized, 
to gratify their wrath, the other, to administer due punishment 
to the offender. 

The former could never be the ground of legal procedure nor 
could the penalty be made adequate to the magnitude of the out- 
raged feelings. Personal rage at such times is as natural as it is 
painful, and requires the highest exercise of moral force to with- 
stand the heat of its intensity, but its admittance as a just ground 
of law would be the subversion of all law, and that not even the 
most radical victim could desire. 

The motive, adequately to punish the culprit, then, is the only 
legitimate one which can govern law-abiding citizens and the 
only legitimate instrument is due process of law. 

To the first argument in defense of lynching that it evidently 
diminishes crime, we must answer that the end in no wise justi- 
fies the means and that in its moral effect on the country at 
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large such a practice can lead only to widespread demoralization 
and foster contempt for law. To the second plea that the casual 
public cannot apprehend the atrocity of the crime and the fari- 
ous grief which knows no end but the immediate destruction of 
its cause, it must be objected that self-control, as a social virtue, 
transcends infinitely the gratification of anger—nay more, it is 
an imperative and uncompromising duty. In the third argu- 
ment, that if lynching were not resorted to the punishment of 
the criminal would by no means be assured, we have not a justi- 
fication of lynching but a most terrible arraignment of our legal 
régime. The excuse, often urged, that in lynching parties the 
most prominent men of the place take an active part would be 
ridiculous if it did not make the disgrace the more flagrant. 
A company of “‘ prominent citizens,’’ goaded by passion to an 
act of highest lawlessness, and a company of ignorant rioters, 
bent on a career of wantonness, differ only in this, that from the 
latter we do not expect much, while the former are false to the 
very principles for which they, on other occasions, unqualifiedly 
stand, and their deed reverberates throughout the civilized 
world as an echo of barbarism. The only method of punishment 
which civilized men can tolerate is such an enforcement of law 
as will insure quick and adequate treatment of such cases ; 
and, where laws are inadequate, such a revision of them as will 
secure the desired end. Nothing more is possible ; nothing less. 
is just. If the energy spent in the excitement of a lynching 
incident were conserved and used in the proper readjustment of 
legal methods, this pernicious practice would fall into disuse. 

The ultimate ground of such a revolutionary doctrine is lack 
of respect for authority ; its effect on the individual is demoral- 
ization and its face is set toward anarchy. Worse still; it 
incapacitates us for controlling the already lawless masses which 
flock to our shores and rob-us completely of that influence we 
ought, as a nation, to exert over them and the world at large for 
the respecting of our institutions and the upbuilding of moral 
character. Is the future of the Anglo-Saxon to bea by-word 
among the nations? The prophets foretold glories for it; were 
they false or true? 
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Fourth, The materialistic ideals of the age. 

We live in a time of intense industrial activity ; life all about 
us throbs with accelerating pulsations while the land resounds 
from center to circumference with the echoes of a mighty prog- 
ress. The excellent conditions of living offered by the inex- 
haustible riches of the land, made doubly real by entire 
exemption from coercive governmental interference, make our 
republic the scene of a pacific development hitherto unsurveyed 
and hardly conceived by the most sanguine prophet. Indeed, 
we would seem to have reached the very acme of civilization 
and left nothing unachieved which could augment the splendor 
of our triumph, were not—and here we offend the incredulity of 
our average man—certain worse phases thereof thrusting them- 
selves forward which give cause for apprehension where all else 
seems to encourage. 

Few can realize or measure the gigantic proportions to which 
competition has grown in the last quarter century. From a 
former stimulating rivalry, it is now in many cases little short 
of an armed neutrality, where too often motives of bitter personal 
animosity enter and play full part. Fortunes are spent annually 
merely in advertising, while small business men, in nota few 
instances, labor harder to keep abreast of their competitors 
than they do to realize an actual profit. To withdraw from the 
field means commercial death ; to remain is a struggle against 
odds. 

Again mercantile enthusiasm is not satisfied with an ample 
competence ; success begets a passion for larger success, and the 
serenity which ought to follow the attainment of a desired end 
is entirely absorbed in the restless ambition to be getting some- 
thing more. Men rush to and from business in feverish impa- 
tience ; sacrifice culture and often family life itself; lose the 
faculty of really enjoying recreation, whose lighter vein alone 
can maintain the nervous equilibrium of life; and use nature’s 
rarest physical endowments with wild prodigality in the indul- 
gence of their desires for a sordid gain which the majority never 
attain, and which never bestows on the minority the blessings so 
ardently craved. Our besetting sin is greed for more. 
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Bat the gratification of selfish aims in life not only insures the 
sacrifice of community interests and blunts the mind to a proper 
conception of civic responsibility ; it enlists also the whole man 
in a struggle for mere existence and leaves neither time nor 
place for introspection into that inner life whence issue the 
springs of all that elevates us above the animal. The real 
national danger which magnifies the significance of this material - 
propensity is revealed too clearly in history to need, at this 
point, a special elucidation. In every case where lust for gain 
has become the ruling passion of the public, there has resulted a 
loss of patriotism, and consequent loss of vitality—that unmis- 
takable symptom of approaching dissolution. For patriotism 
involves a self-sacrifice and devotion to the community wholly 
incompatible with the aims of those whose mental world is 
bounded by the line of their own visual horizon. If we live 
Rome’s life after her, we must expect to die her death. 

Bat it is a still greater misfortune that such material con- 
ditions impress the younger generations with the idea that 
success in life is centered in the accumulation of wealth. To 
this end the young are brought up in the belief that the essential 
equipments of life are an adequate knowledge of mathematical 
reckoning and the possession of natural or acquired shrewdness. 
Accordingly courses of instruction are shorn of everything that 
lies outside these narrow limits, and boys seek to enter active 
careers at the earliest possible moment. Broad education and 
the refining influences of culture are deemed not indispensable 
to a successful business life, hence are to be sought, as accom- 
plishments, only by those who have time and inclination there- 
for. Andso the human mind is considered, Minerva-like, to 
have sprung into being with fully developed faculties, and to be 
capable, without growth or training, of steering us over that 
vast sea of life’s real experiences on whose waves are tossed the 
destinies alike of men and nations. 

But how can such superficial minds grasp the significance of 
.life’s great problems? Appeals to arms and physical strength, 
as means of settling national and international disputes, are fast 
giving place to more pacific methods where intelligence takes 
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precedence of blind force. In all the battles of the future the 
call will be for men of thought who are strong in the exercise of 
reason and candid judgment. Questions of far-reaching import 
will press for settlement; evils, vicious in their nature, will 
menace social life ; perils will assail our public weal and require 
the most delicate adjustment. Here superficiality, conceit, 
and prejudice will only aggravate the danger; in the anarchy 
of ignorance and heat of passion the only hero of the crisis is a 
personified Public Mind, imbued with the teaching of history, 
which, calm, patient, deliberate in the consciousness of ample 
power, will repulse the onset of destructive forces and save the 
day to Right. Such a mind must come through education, 
broad and elevating ; there is no other source. 

Now set in your mind the clear duty of citizenship—the culti- 
vation of an able and cultured public opinion ; over against it 
set, if you will, the actual trend of public thought, contracted 
within the narrow limits of personal advancement; weigh the 
two situations in the scale of history and see if there are elements 
of danger. 

Fifth, Feebleness of civic conscience. 

The world in history has passed through three great states of 
consciousness. The first in ancient history records the suprem- 
acy of absolute authority. The second in medieval history 
marks the conflict between it and the awakening consciousness 
of human rights. The third in modern history notes the triumph 
of the individual. But while victory rests with the latter, to 
him also belongs henceforth the full responsibility of the situa- 
ation ; hence whatever conditions arise or perils menace, it is in 
his attitude toward them that we are to find our ground for hope- 
fulness or despair. From this personal responsibility there is no 
escape ; neither can it be shifted or assumed by proxy, for the 
evolution of history has fixed it on the individual, and if he 
prove unequal there is no other power to which we may appeal. 

In the darkness of the early centuries when self-assertion 
amounted almost to a crime, and all public policy was shaped 
by the high-born few or directed by the will of irresponsible 
despots, we could not expect, on the part of the masses, any 
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display either of interest in, or understanding of, social prob- 
lems. Nor yet in the middle centuries, amid those great move- 
ments and the mighty convulsions which took place when human 
thought was throbbing into action, did the average mind defy 
traditional authority, or trust its own power sufficiently to 
assume the responsibility of independent action. There was no 
public opinion then. But from the American who lives amid 
the latest products of civilization ; for whom the past is replete 
with instruction and admonition ; who enjoys the fullest privi- 
leges of free thought and expression ; who reads daily in press 
and telegram the thoughts and deeds of all nations; who in a 
thousand ways is in immediate touch with the great world’s 
heart—from him we do expect a high exercise of civic reason 
and the cultivation of an earnest and adequate spirit of attach- 
ment to all those ideals whose focal point is conscientious 
citizenship. The highest duty of the closing century is to study 
one’s relation to society ; the greatest crime is indifference. 

Evil in society is not strong per se. The evil-doer has no 
moral courage because he has no moral right. He flourishes 
only when power for good lies dormant, and acquires boldness 
by the repeated success of his encroachments and failure to meet 
resistance. But let the right awaken and put forth a vigorous 
hand, he pauses and retreats before it as darkness before the 
advancing light. So social dangers have no inherent elements 
of strength ; they are formidable only as they reveal the attitude 
of public opinion toward them, so that boldness of evil and 
apathy of public opinion always go hand in hand—in what 
astounding proportions the following facts will demonstrate. 
Men are raised to responsible offices and use openly the emolu- 
ments thereof for their own sordid ends ; yet public conscience 
is passive. Men try with intolerable boldness to carry out their 
plans in reckless opposition to the clearly expressed will of the 
majority ; still public conscience is not aroused. Convincing 
proof abounds that our cities are centers of misrule and corrup- 
tion ; yet evil-doers know well that the remonstrance of public 
opinion is short-lived and soon lapses into indifference. The 
public schools, our proudest institution, are managed in many 
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cases by men either wholly unqualified or whose sole motive is 
to gain from their position political advantage ; yet even this 
arouses public conscience to no interference. Our young grow 
up with the conviction that greatness is not conditioned by 
mental and moral worthiness, but rather incarnated in that 
magic word—money ; still public conscience does not—or will 
not—see the danger. We see our rising generation with no 
lofty aims, no love of culture for culture’s sake, coming to the 
front to take the places of those heroes of statesmanship and 
literature who have glorified their country by distinguished 
services ; and still public conscience is undisturbed. Oan you 
overlook the danger? We have found the only power in the 
American Republic to be public opinion, and amid these most 
vital and insidious evils which assail the very fountain springs 
of our national life its voice is silent! Where is a Peter the 
Hermit who will arouse men or make them arouse themselves to 
a crusade against their own apathy ? 

Such are the dangers which threaten the perpetuity of the 


American Republic. Impossible, you say? Then you do not 
know the facts. Exaggerated, you say? Then you have not 
observed. One thing at least is true—America has no mortgage 
on existence. 


In conclusion, then, if men persist in abandoning the weightier 
matters of public policy to a supposed executive power which 
history tells us no longer exists and refuse to behold the seat of 
authority in public opinion individualized in themselves; if 
they accordingly pursue a career of non-interference, and if they 
believe that evils will always exist in society and perhaps the 
least said about them the better, especially as most men seem 
determined to practice them ; if they follow their materialistic 
ideal and its concomitant immorality and our public organs of 
thought minister to their morbid growth by furnishing sensa- 
tional literature rather than educate by being the medium of 
only that which is pure—then we will gravitate toward a crisis 
whose outcome it is idle to predict. 

But if, on the other hand, the individual seeks closer contact 
with education to broaden his intellectual vision, and with Chris- 
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tianity to deepen his moral insight ; if he grasps the great truth 
of our century that increase in prosperity means increase in 
responsibility and that any movement toward that end is a posi- 
tive good, while any movement independent of it is a positive 
evil; if, moreover, he is filled with increasing zeal to find and 
live his proper relation to the state and conceives the high pur- 
pose of attaining a dignified and loyal citizenship ; if, finally, he 
knows no life separable from the good of the community in which 
he lives, then we may commend ourselves with confidence to a 
hopefulness which shall inspire courage, to a purpose which 
shall pause only at success, to an achievement which shall honor 
both God and man. 


GARRETT W. THOMPSON. 





A FARMER'S THOUGHTS ON SILVER. 


BY A FARMER. 


AM glad the writers of the farmers write on politics. In the 
future the farmers will be more active in politics I hope, 
and not leave it to the farmers who farm the farmers. 

The gold standard press of the East tries to make the people 
prejudicial against the remonetization of silver by telling them 
that the western people want the coinage of silver because every 
man of the West has his own private silver mine in his door- 
yard, and therefore it is only a measure of local importance, 
demanded by a band of swindlers, a horde of unprincipled, unpa- 
triotic men. In regard to this I would like to say: The North- 
west is a great agricultural country, very few of its inhabitants 
have ever seen asilver mine, in fact, thousands in the last six 
years have seldom seen a silver dollar. They are simply turned 
over to the New and Old England creditors. 

The western people want the coinage of both gold and silver, 
because they know that with gold alone as a money metal the 
population of the world is and will continue to be slaves to the 
men who own and control the gold. Farming at present does 
not pay expenses, because, on account of our false monetary 
system and laws, the products of the farm have shrunk in value, 
but the interest on borrowed capital, taxes, railroad rates, etc., 
remain as they were during prosperous times. 

The people of the West, ever since it was settled, have worked 
for the money lords, the railroad barons, and other robber 
trusts and combines. The plunder largely goes to the old coun- 
tries. The farmer got poorer ashe gotolder. To-day thousands 
have not a white man’s living. We produce everything in 
plenty, the country and climate are good, the people are indus- 
trious, but, for all that, the largest number are eking out a 
cheerless, scanty, miserable living, because what they produce is 
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absorbed by the capitalists, by the railroad bond-holder, and 
other corporations, the majority of them living in Europe. 

Statistics show that in 1894 the trans-Missouri states did not 
produce enough to pay the interest on the public and private 
debts. Iam satisfied if the poor, duped, eastern factory slave, 
who thinks a high tariff is the only thing needed to give pros- 
perity, could see how the farmers have to live in order to satisfy 
the men who demand the interest money, the railroad charges, 
the taxes, etc., it would dawn upon him that a tariff of any 
kind will not help him any as long as the people to whom he 
wants to sell his goods are slaves to the monopolies mentioned 
above. He would also find out what the majority of the western 
people at present know—that the tariff question was used to 
keep from view reform questions which would be detrimental to 
the New and Old England conspirators and traitors. He would 
also find out that those who claimed the tariff question was the 
only question worthy of consideration have sold this country and 
its people as slaves to foreign money and monarch worshipers. 

Not another instance is recorded in history where a country 
with as great resources and inhabited with as industrious a 
people as the United States has, was, with or without arms, put 
into bondage and slavery to another nation. Laws dictated by 
trusts of all kinds, dishonesty and greediness of the leaders of 
both old parties on one hand, party worship and credulity on the — 
part of the American voting kings, have accomplished more 
than England intended to do with the sword. When labor’s 
reward is only a scanty living, with no chance of putting some- 
thing aside for an emergency or old age, it is a case of slavery. 
The chattel slave of the South also had a living, and in many 
cases a happier life than the wage slave of to-day has. When 
the American people liberated 4,000,000 black slaves laws were 
created which made wage slaves out of all producers of this 
country. 

This country is not beyond redemption, but besides an increase 
in the medium of exchange, it will take reform measures like 
government banking, ownership of transportation and communi- 
cation facilities, and direct legislation. How long would we 
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enjoy the relief an increased money volume would give us if the 
natural monopolies—monopolies which our present state of civ- 
ilization and environments force us to patronize—remain in the 
hands of private corporations? They would keep on absorbing 
the created wealth of the producers in the future as they have 
done in the past, and it would only be a question of a few years 
when the people would find themselves in the same straits they 
are in now. 

The banks have shown themselves to be the arch traitors 
against the American people. The way they robbed the govern- 
ment and private individuals during the last six years (which is 
by no means the darkest of their record; but I refer to it 
because it is of recent date) ought to convince anybody that 
patriotism will vanish and ruin will follow where such a powerful 
and arrogant combination assumes rule. Therefore, let the 
people do the banking. 

The railroads—not to mention the watered stock proposition 
or local grievances—are the creators of trusts and concentrated 
wealth. They have given rebates and privileges to great 
commercial and manufacturing institutions which were refused 
to smaller concerns. The man of comparatively small means 
has long ago found out that he cannot compete with the great 
concern. The latter, like avalanches, gain strength, greatness, 
and speed as time passes until they crush and annihilate the 
republican form of government. Let the people own this 
monopoly and get its service at actual cost. 

The trusts and combines of all kinds are ruining and corrupt- 
ing our government. In cases where they do not nominate their 
tools, they buy those who are nominated and elected by the 
people. The United States senators buy their seats in most 
cases, paying more than their salary amounts to. The masses 
elect men who have pledged themselves to be their servants, but 
when they arrive at the legislative halls they find plenty of 
lobbyists of the different trusts with plenty of boodle. The 
servant is now transformed into a dictator, the constituents hold 
indignation meetings, sign petitions, and remonstrate against the 
course their very humble servant is pursuing, but money is 
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victorious and once more the public is robbed and justice out- 
raged. 

The representative system, with the aid of the metropolitan 
press, has transformed this nation of independent thinkers into 
a lot of party worshipers ; it has caused the degeneration of 
the American voting kings into voting cattle; it has caused the 
enslavement of the masses; it made capitalists and monop- 
olists rulers of this nation. Let them gather strength in the 
future at the same rate as they have in the past and it will not be 
a great while when they will feel themselves strong enough to 
refuse the people’s demand to abdicate and step down. If we 
want to know how a nation governed like the United States ends 
we will only have to read the history of the Roman Republic 
and of monarchical France under the rule of Louis X VI. 

Switzerland is still the idea republic. Although surrounded 
by the thrones and monarchies of Europe, it has preserved its 
nationality and form of government ; it is the best governed and 
most respected nation on the earth. All of this is due to the 
abolishment of the representative form of government and the 
enactment of direct legislation in its place, which gave the 
masses the sanctioning and vetoing power, formerly held by the 
high officials. The people do not have to fear that lobbies and 
money will corrupt the laws and buy special privileges, because 
they cannot bribe the majority of the people. Their laws give 
equal rights to all and every man is the embodiment of patriot- 
ism. 

If the United States had been governed during the last gener- 
ation by the masses, instead of by the classes, this country would 
not now be an English dependency, begging for the privilege of 
establishing an American financial system. The masses would 
not have burned the paper money, and thereby created a vast 
national debt ; the government would now be issuing the paper 
money instead of the national banks. The railroads would not 
be the possessors of the lands of the West. Silver would not be 
demonetized, we would still have an American financial policy, 
and the country would not be mortgaged to the English gold 
owners. We would have had the income tax in operation and 
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have had presidents according to the popular vote. We would 
not have a lot of senators who bought their seats, and not now 
see the unnatural state of people begging—begging for work. 

If the reform forces agree that the financial question, govern- 
ment ownership of the transportation and communication 
facilities, postal savings banks and direct legislation is the ques- 
tion of the day, we are sure to see a Congress and president 
elected who are representative Americans and patriotic men, 
who will legislate for this country and its people and do the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

GERMANICUS. 
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BY HENRY LESLIE OSBORN, PH.D. 


HE study of the history of man shows that he really exists 

under two relations, often intimately connected, sometimes 
very distinct. These relations are the strictly individual rela- 
tion and the collective relation. By the individual relation I 
mean that one in which his actions are inspired by purely selfish 
motives, and by the collective I mean that in which his actions 
are inspired by considerations of the good of his fellow-beings 
and of himself only as a part of that larger unit. These two 
aspects of man need to be distinguished clearly, and to make it 
sure of which I am speaking I shall make a practice of using 
two separate words, one word, ‘‘man,’’ I shall use to denote the 
human being in his purely individual aspect, and the other, 
‘‘mankind,’’ I shall use to denote him in this second collective 
relation. Man and mankind, so the anthropologists teach us, 
were not simultaneous in their date of evolution, the latter, 
mankind, having existed long ages prior to the time when man 
the individual came to really be. In fact, the long struggle to 
emancipate man and establish his individual independence did 
not come to an end till within the present century, and cannot 
even yet be said to be universally at an end. The growth has 
been onein which man as the individual has separated himself 
from mankind as the mass, and in that act has come to believe 
that his rights and privileges deserve recognition on the part of 
mankind, as undoubtedly they do. However, with his progress 
in individual development and the throwing off of the restraints 
imposed on bim from external sources, man has only to a 
limited extent succeeded in replacing external authority with 
an internal one; which, however, if perfectly developed would 
be far more effective than any purely external mandate could 
possibly be. 
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For the fact must be noted in connection with the develop- 
ment of man that man is a most puny and helpless being, man- 
kind is indeed superior to the brutes, but man single handed 
finds the contest with nature a very difficult and unequal com- 
bat. We of the present generation find it difficult to realize 
this, for we have in us and around us all the results of the 
achievements of mankind, and using these man the individual 
boasts of his prowess, forgetful that he owes all that he has done 
to the machinery constructed by mankind. We can readily see 
that this claim is true by reading the history of the colonization 
of this country, and finding out what struggles the little handful 
of men had with the rugged wilderness before the public works 
had been developed, and then comparing the hardship and slow 
progress of that period with the rapid advancement of our later 
history. The difference between the human family and the 
brutes is that mankind has the power to work collectively, to 
combine and preserve the past and at the same time to build 
upon it, so that subsequent generations are advancing genera- 
tions. 

I shall further denote the interests of man and mankind 
respectively as ‘‘ private’’ and ‘‘public”’ interests. This use of 
the words corresponds with a use already in our language, but it 
is not the only use, since we use the term private in cases where 
individuals retain proprietorship of institutions which they in 
part at least offer to the public for their use. 


I. PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


Mankind has found it advantageous to establish public institu- 
tions for its use. These are not necessarily all of them civil in 
their nature, in fact it is a very difficult question for the student 
of mankind, the sociologist, to determine to what extent they are 
or should be so. We distinctly recognize many as other than 
civil in their foundation and management, and often, somewhat 
erroneously, call them ‘ private institutions,’ as, for example, 
the large sectarian colleges are in their scope plainly for the 
interests of mankind, and yet we distinguish them for conven- 
ience from the ‘‘public schools,’’ which are paid for by direct or 
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indirect taxation. But besides this class of institutions that are 
‘public’? in aim, but ‘‘ private’’ in management, there is among 
us a large growing class of strictly public institutions of many 
kinds, and these are clearly valuable to mankind, and their 
maintenance would be advisable, if from no other potent reasons, 
from considerations of economy alone. 

Thus, for example, a public library in a great city can be 
shown to be cheaper than the maintenance of penitentiaries, it 
being true that the education and amusement afforded by it 
keep people out of mischief. The same is amply proved for the 
public school, for the museum, for the art gallery, and for the 
public park. I do not for a moment admit or believe that this 
is the strongest argument. for such public institutions, but I only 
wish to show that public institutions can be defended on the 
ground of immediate utility, as well as on others. Now what I 
wish to say is that the greatest good of man can only be secured 
by supplementing his private interests with public ones. Man 
cannot thrive single handed. Asan example of this let us take 
the state entomologist. Everybody knows the intimate relation 
of insect-life to the cultivation of any kind of plants on a large 
scale. So menacing are the various noxious insects to plant life 
that the farmers are more afraid of grasshoppers and chinch-bugs 
than they are of giants, robbers, or thieves. But a study of the 
characteristics of insect pests, their structure, mode of develop- 
ment and habits, enables the entomologist to discover ways of 
destroying them, and the study of the matter on the mechanical 
side results in the invention of means to frustrate their designs 
upon the crops, which can be applied within the bounds of 
economy. Now the knowledge of insect habits is the result 
of the study of hundreds of men in all parts of the world, and it 
is quite impossible for the average farmer to acquire it single- 
handed, while it is possible for some one man to keep in touch 
with the conditions of the problem for a state, and to know the 
general subject well enough to stop outbreaks as soon as they 
occur, to any large extent. It is not too much to say that insect 
ravages could be almost totally abolished if the tillers of the soil 
would faithfully apply the remedies that are known to be effect- 
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ive for the extermination of crop diseases. It has been 
repeatedly shown that the sum of money spent by different 
states in maintaining a state entomologist has been saved 
hundreds of times over by the arrest of depredations, impossible 
without his expert knowledge. 

In the same way any one can see that a state geologist confers 
benefits through the dissemination of his expert knowledge, 
which is of the greatest dollar-and-cents value to the people of 
the state who support him. This is shown in such a matter as 
the location of artesian and other wells, the location of mining 
deposits, and in the saving of money which results from his 
being able to say that certain desired deposits cannot be found 
in places where otherwise good money would be wasted in 
absolutely useless prospecting. 

Another public official who is of the utmost value to mankind 
is the public health officer. Some of us object when he insists 
on a change in our plumbing arrangements, but that is because 
we do not realize the larger bills that would accumulate for the 
services of the doctor and the undertaker, after an epidemic of 
typhoid fever. 

It is, of course, not necessary for me to argue the case of 
public institutions. I am only seeking to call attention to them 
in some of their features. They belong distinctly to mankind, 
and without them the progress so characteristic of the highest 
races of mankind would be absolutely impossible. A recognition 
and admission of this is necessary to the argument which I 
intend to make. 


II. THE ANTAGONISM BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
INTERESTS. 


But while we thus clearly recognize that public institutions 
are advantageous and beneficial both to man and to mankind, 
no one can fail to see that there are many cases in which private 
interest antagonizes public interests, that if man is not restrained 
by considerations higher than purely personal and immediate 
ones or by external ones in the form of law, he can and often 
does trespass on public rights. The man in him will act and 
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not mankind. Such invasion by man of the rights of mankind 
is due to either or both of two beliefs generally held with regard 
to man’s rights over nature. Either he thinks he can draw in 
an unlimited way on natural resources to supply him with food, 
raiment, and other necessaries of life ; or he believes that he is 
at perfect liberty to use nature for the purpose of furnishing him 
pleasure and amusement. 

This antagonism of private and public interests is the central 
theme of this paper. I shall seek to show that there is an actual 
antagonism in the particular domain of biology, and that the 
public park offers a means of reconciling the dispute. My space 
forbids me to enter upon the broader grounds of public and pri- 
vate right, between which, as everybody knows, there is never 
any real antagonism, any more than there can be true antag- 
onism between the human body as a whole and any of its mem- 
bers, so that the existence of antagonism always shows that 
there is error either on the side of the public or of the individual. 
I shall accordingly examine these alleged antagonisms to ascertain 
whether they are necessary and whether the establishment of 
public parks would increase or diminish them. 

In the first place, then, no one can deny that man has the right 
to use the supplies which nature prdovides—in fact, nature is so 
ordered that the correct use of her supplies increases their 
amount. It is one of the supreme marvels of natural life that, 
like the spiritual life, giving doth not impoverish her, provided 
the use is within biological limits. But this is not saying that 
man can exercise his right to use nature independently of all 
limitations. He is, in fact, bound to preserve and not to exter- 
minate animals and plants. This is certainly true in the case of 
those living forms that are especially recognized as useful. 
Think what a calamity it would be if through any dire disaster 
wheat or corn or beef should be utterly exterminated so that 
none should be left to breed from. But it is also true of forms 
that cannot be claimed to be directly useful, because for one 
thing they often are indirectly useful, and even if not known to 
be so they belong to mankind and are thus the property of our 
successors as well as of the present. 
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And yet in spite of the fact that man ought not to wholly 
extinguish natural resources, it is a fact that he is doing so very 
fast. Thus, for example, the bison or buffalo is an animal whose 
skin for its abundant fur and thick hide is one of the most useful 
of animals. One would think that self-interest alone, not sup- 
plemented by any considerations of obligation to mankind, would 
show man that such a creature as the buffalo ought to be pre- 
served, and yet no wild and harmful creature has been so ruth- 
lessly exterminated as this. Truly here is another case of de- 
stroying the goose that lays the golden egg. Under the action 
of man unrestrained by mankind, the buffalo has actually suf- 
fered practical extinction, and his escape from total disappear- 
ance is only attributable to the fact that mankind in various 
ways interfered to stop this act of man’s antagonism to mankind. 

The seal presents another case of the same law and the same 
is the case with the beaver. The same fate also has been planned 
by man for the plumage birds, game birds and fishes, and food 
fishes of all sorts. It is also the way of the lumberman who cuts 
for the present, and of the farmer who skims the soil regardless 
of the fact that he and his sons have an interest in to-morrow as 
well as to-day. 

Man thus is bent on the extermination of our natural resources, 
he antagonizes the public interests and is the enemy of mankind. 

But it is asked, How are men to make a living unless they 
supplant these native animals and plants, and is there not 
another side to the question? Does not the removal of the forest 
make place for many agriculturists, and cannot the prairies 
roamed over by the buffalo herds be better used if they are given 
to the farmer? The expert will always answer such questions 
by showing that the use of nature is very different from the 
abuse, that the buffalo and the prairie can both be saved, and 
that the forest and the arable field are both necessary to the 
farmer, that our habits have been wasteful and pernicious, and 
while they should increase our natural supplies have been redu- 
cing them to a state of exhaustion. Intelligent cultivation will 
profit both man and mankind, both private and public welfare 
will be promoted. 
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To show that this is not mere talk, I will cité two cases which 
show how a territory which, under the management of incom- 
petent persons, however well disposed, had grown more and 
more useless, became productive when taken in hand by men 
who had a broader knowledge of dealing with nature. One of 
these areas is an area of rocks and poor trees in North Carolina ; 
it is the Park.of Biltmore near Asheville, containing eleven 
square miles. This tract had been held by a large number of 
poor people who had gotten a bare livelihood out of it and to do 
this had impoverished it so as to greatly reduce its productive 
power. Mr. Vanderbilt, the present owner, bought it of the 
owners, who were only too glad to sell, and placed expert men 
in charge of it to clear it and to convert it partly into a forest, 
partly into open meadows. His men had operated for one year, 
at the end of which time they made a report. This report, pub- 
lished in 1893, describes both the primitive and the improved 
condition, showing that the former owners had by injudicious 
cutting of trees, by burning of parts of it, by allowing the under- 
brush to have its own way and choke better shrubs and trees, 
and, in fact, by every form of vicious mismanagement of the 
property, reduced it to a point where it would barely support 
them. Photographs in the report show the condition of the 
woods and make it evident that the account is veracious. At 
the end of the first year, on the other hand, the improvements 
were described and the list of expenses and income given, show- 
ing that from impoverished territory enough was sold in the first 
year, and that in a region where lumber sells at a very low 
figure, nearly to balance the expenditures, that the present con- 
dition of the place is sufficiently promising to make it clear that 
this wilderness can by the application of scientific methods of 
cultivation be made to pay as an investment of money, to say 
nothing of the other advantages secured by this better manage- 
ment. 

Another case showing that man unaided by mankind makes a 
gradual but inevitable failure as a result of his use of natural 
supplies is the history of the hill regions of New England. Here 
the population skimmed off what they could readily find, mak- 
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ing little or no return to nature, and the consequence, as might 
have been anticipated, is the present deserted farm and tumble- 
down place whose inhabitants are too poor to move away. And 
here again, as in the case of Biltmore, a wealthy man has shown 
us what in hundreds of cases a wealthy public might be doing in 
public parks located in otherwise unproductive districts. I refer 
to Blue Mountain Forest Park in New Hampshire. Here the 
late Mr. Corbin, the wealthy magnate of the Long Island Rail- 
road, established a large park in which to experiment on the 
propagation and development of different kinds of animals. The 
territory was purchased from its small owners, who were glad 
enough to get away and in many cases removed to much more 
desirable locations, thus being considerably benefited by the ex- 
change. Mr. Corbin surrounded it with a fence, twenty-five 
miles in circumference, built roads through it over which the 
public are free to travel, the sole requirements being that they 
apply at the gate for a pass and register their names. The roads 
are of the most improved sort and are thus an invaluable object 
lesson in road-making, and the drives in the park are the most 
alluring. But we are more especially interested in the fact that 
the park is utilized for the propagation of different kinds of 
animals, some of them now hardly any longer in existence in a 
state of nature. I may say in passing that it includes the buffalo, 
the elk, the deer, bears, foxes, beavers, many birds, and many 
fish in the streams. Some animals not indigenous to this country 
have been introduced, such as the wild boar of Austria. These 
animals are kept under conditions which closely resemble their 
natural state, they are far from being under the unnatural con- 
ditions that we are used to in ordinary zodlogical gardens, and 
their culture will furnish information both practical, so-called, 
and scientific, which will be of the greatest value. But the point 
is that this experiment of Mr. Corbin’s, like that of Mr. Vander- 
bilt at Biltmore, will undoubtedly pay, not merely in satisfac- 
tion and in other ‘‘ intangible’? ways, but in cash. 

I have cited these two cases to show that man has failed in his 
contest with nature in some regions, not because they were 
inadequate to his support, but because he employed erroneous 
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and injudicious methods ; and that the very territories in which 
he has made his failure are reclaimable and can be rendered 
profitable by larger and better methods, such as a very wealthy 
private person or syndicate could put into operation or such as 
could be operated by the public. 

It appears that man’s use of the supplies of nature, even 
when he is drawing upon them to supply perfectly and obvi- 
ously legitimate wants, tends to invade the right of mankind 
because it tends, even on the part of people with the best inten- 
tions and much more so on the part of less thoughtful people, 
to be wasteful and misdirected through carelessness or through 
ignorance, and it ultimately results in the dissipation of the nat- 
ural supplies. Very few people know how to clear a tract of 
land, how to fertilize soil, how to build farm buildings, how to 
build roads, how to make fences, how to kill weeds, in fact how 
to do most of the commonest things of life in the most econom- 
ical way. They acquire habits of doing things which are penny- 
wise-and-pound-foolish, and, not accurately counting the cost, do 
not discover that they are wasteful and extravagant. They do 
not know how to apply their work to the best advantage, and 
they take what they can get from nature with little thought of 
giving her the relatively little she asksin return. This is the 
case with men who make a livelihood by farming, hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping, lumbering, in fact by anything which brings them 
hand to hand with nature. 

But what shall we say to excuse the second class of persons who 
are constantly at work doing their part to destroy natural ani- 
mate things. We can somewhat sharply distinguish two classes 
of such persons, namely, those called sportsmen, who are pitted 
against animals, and a second class the flower pickers, for whose 
benefit all public parks bear innumerable boards on which are 
inscribed ‘* Do not pick the flowers.’”’ I suppose that, however 
much we may tend to distinguish widely between the killing of 
an animal and the plucking of a flower, both impulses are sprung 
from the same motive, the desire of pleasure, and I would not 
now attempt to prove that this is not a legitimate desire within 
limits. And yet, unfortunately for nature, the ambition is 
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always for the rarest; it is not the easiest bird that the fowler 
most boasts of taking, nor the commonest flower that blooms in 
profuse abundance that the lady loves to pluck, but the rarer 
one is more often her ambition. And this rare one may be the 
last of its race. Some man it is believed in 1844 shot the last 
living great auk, a bird that in earlier times lived in the 
greatest numbers in Newfoundland, and elsewhere, and might as 
well and better have been living still, if the greed of man had 
not wholly outstripped the sense of man’s obligation to the race. 
It is a pitiful thing to think that this valuable food bird is now 
totally extinct and that no amount of money can restore it to 
mankind. A case of this sort, though not with its disastrous 
results, happened a few years since when in the spring a leading 
dry goods merchant of Minneapolis offered a prize to that child 
who should bring to the store on a certain day the largest bunch 
of wild spring flowers ; the advertisement attracted hundreds of 
children to the fields and woods and many thousand of plants 
were thereby frustrated in their attempt to replenish the earth. 

Let me say that I am not now urging that hunting as a recre- 
ation or the plucking of natural flowers is objectionable. I do 
not believe that such a point could be sustained, at least not on 
the grounds which underlie this article. But, in fact, the con- 
siderations of the rights of mankind do not antagonize the right 
of man to draw on the natural reserve either for his needs or for 
his pleasure, provided he is not menacing that natural supply 
with exhaustion. The superabundance of nature if she is given 
a reasonable chance will supply the wants of man, especially if 
we add scientific methods of culture to natural modes of growth, 
as clearly we must do to keep pace with the enormous increase 
of the human race in these days of improvement. It is not over- 
sanguine to expect that scientific progress will enable future 
generations to build on the foundations which the present leaves, 
as we have done on those of our predecessors. There are, how- 
ever, some native animals which no amount of regret will enable 
the future to recover from the destruction of the present. Thus, 
however useful to the future the great auk might for any reason 
become, no price will be sufficient to bring one living specimen 
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to light, and yet it was in existence in 1844. It was a most 
valuable food bird and could most easily have been saved to 
mankind if man had been less short-sighted. The secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution in his report on the National 
Zoological Park in Washington, after mentioning a number of 
different larger mammals and many birds, says: ‘“‘For the most 
of these animals it may be regarded as certain that unless some 
small remnant be preserved in a semi-domesticated state, a few 
years will bring utter extinction. The American of the next 
generation when questioned about the animals once characteristic 
of his country will then be forced to confess that with the excep- 
tio of a few insignificant creatures, ranking as vermin, this 
broad continent possesses none of those species which once 
covered it, since the present generation will have completed the 
destruction of them all.’’ 


Ill. THE PUBLIC PARK CONSIDERED AS MANKIND'S AGENCY 
TO COUNTERACT THE INJURIES DONE BY MAN. 


From the considerations which I have advanced it becomes a 
matter of certainty that unless mankind takes measures to pre- 
serve our natural resources, many of these resources must sooner 
or later reach the point of complete exhaustion, because man, 
whether from thoughtless desire of pleasure or through short- 
sighted motives of gain, is demonstrably depleting them at a 
ruinous rate. It therefore becomes a problem for mankind to 
consider whether these valuable resources can be preserved and 
increased, both for the good of the present generation of men, 
and so as to hand them down to our successors. This problem is 
by no means a simple one; it involves a great many different 
factors, some of them at present only very dimly understood. 
On one side are ranged considerations of the rights of man, in 
cases where property has been privately acquired in perfectly 
legal ways and is being used as a source of income, as in the case 
of the lumbering interests. But here interests of man as such 
may come into conflict, for the cutting off of the forests can be 
shown to be very detrimental to the interests of the farmer, 
because of the profound effects of large forest areas on climate, 
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which, in its turn, is so intimately related to the tilling of the 
soil. It thus becomes a question whether the forester and the 
agriculturist shall be permitted to use their property solely as 
they please or whether mankind shall establish laws to control 
their actions in the interests of the common weal. Attempts at 
legislation whereby to control the liberties of man in the interests 
of those of mankind have been repeatedly made. Thus, for 
instance, in the Chesapeake Bay it has been attempted to con- 
trol the taking of oysters so as to prevent the supply of that 
most valuable animal from entire destruction, and while the 
wisdom of the legislative measures cannot be doubted, or their 
fairness to men as well as to mankind, these measures have been 
always obstinately opposed by oystermen because they conflicted 
with short-sighted considerations of immediate gain. The same 
attempt has been made in regard to many other fishing interests 
and in regard to a number of landed interests, as seen especially 
in the protection of game. 

I can remember distinctly my feeling when asa boy I learned 
that there was a law forbidding my father from drawing a net in 
a river which ran through his property. It seemed to my short- 
sighted boy mind that it was only right that he should do as he 
pleased on his own property. Iwas unable then to take man- 
kind into the horizon of my view. I had the same feeling again 
about being forbidden to shoot game in our own woods out of 
season, and again when I learned that a road open for a term of 
years to the free passage of the public could not afterward be 
closed. In later years, as my horizon broadened, I became 
capable of including the higher rights of mankind. I am con- 
vinced that many persons remain permanently in the condition in 
which they are born, of recognizing only the narrower range of 
rights, and that this so long as it continues will always make it 
very difficult to compass by legislative measures the restriction 
of personal action on property belonging to the individual. 

But the problem includes other considerations besides the 
interaction of the interests of individuals, and furnishes an even 
more difficult class of problems to deal with. The problem is, 
supposing that we could in some way control man and prevent 
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his assaults on his supply of natural resources in a way that 
would be clearly beneficial to mankind, could we actually estab- 
lish under the necessarily artificial conditions that would exist, 
a state sufficiently natural to accomplish our end, namely to pre- 
serve our natural animals and plants. This problem is an 
immensely difficult one. It involves a knowledge of the exact 
conditions of life, far beyond the scientist at present. You may 
have only to reflect on the wonderfully intricate relations of life 
to see that the numbers of any given animal depend on a great 
many different factors, such as the climate; the food supply 
dependent in its turn on the number both of the kind in ques- 
tion and of others living on the same food ; the direct enemies and 
their numbers, a factor in its turn involving all the elements of 
climate, food, and another set of enemies ; in fact it is a most com- 
plex mechanism of wheels within wheels. An ignorance of the 
problem in its full bearings has frequently resulted in serious 
injury to man, as in the case of hawks, who are really the 
farmer’s friend, because they catch mice and only an occasional 
chicken and yet are regarded as his enemy, to be trapped or shot 
if possible. The history of the English sparrow in this country 
is another case showing how far reaching the relations of life are. 
Mr. Barrows, in a bulletin of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, devoted entirely to a consideration of this bird, 
shows that though the first specimens were brought here in 1850, 
its present distribution is from Maine to Georgia and as far west 
as Kansas; that it has in these parts nearly exterminated our 
native birds, not so much by direct and bloodthirsty encounters 
with them as by the more insidious method of eating all sorts of 
food and thus starving them, their superior activity and range 
of habit as to food enabling them to do this. And besides exter- 
minating our native animals this bird is a most pestiferous 
creature. It would lead me too far astray to recount the case of 
the English sparrow in detail, but there seems to be nothing 
which it has not done; it has stolen the food of chickens, killed 
insects that were distinctly useful, and expelled birds that are 
distinctly useful as well as many that are ornamental. I only 
mention it to show that the problem ofaltering the natural fauna 
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and flora of a country is not to be thoughtlessly guessed upon by 
any one, but requires a most intimate knowledge of the co- 
relations which bear upon each animal or plant. 

It thus appears, to return to my theme from this apparent 
digression, that counteracting the injuries which man is doing to 
nature is no simple and easy task to be gone about thoughtlessly, 
but one involving a wide knowledge and possibly much expense. 

It therefore becomes important to determine whether the nat- 
ural features of the life of our country can be preserved and by 
what means, how much it will cost, and to what extent it will 
benefit both man and mankind. These questions, which demand 
answers before we are in a position to attack the main question, 
cannot be fully answered in the present state of our knowledge. 
To answer them it would be necessary that a large amount of 
information should be forthcoming, a good deal of which is not 
yet in existence. But while materials are not at hand for a final 
solution of the question there is enough to enable us to establish 
some general principles, directly bearing upon our case. 

First, then, we can say that the injuries can be counteracted. 
That this is true is shown by the experience, already consider- 
able, of the guardians of public parks, of the large showmen, like 
P. T. Barnum and his successors in this country, and by the 
more natural parks already noted of Corbin and Vanderbilt. 

Second, the methods necessary to counteract’ the injuries do 
not of necessity conflict with private interests, and may, if prop- 
erly operated, be positively helpful to the individual as well as 
to mankind. This is also shown by the experience of semi- 
artificial breeding of fish, in the protected streams of Blue 
Mountain Park, the overplus of which, straying out into the 
rivers beyond the boundaries of the park in search of food, 
become a source of pleasure or profit to the people at large. 

Third, it is possible to operate the public park in such a 
manner that the preservation of nature shall not be carried on at 
a total cash loss. I say that this is possible, for the experiments 
of private individuals who have operated such enterprises show 
that this statement is justified. But whether the park manage- 
ment being a public enterprise can be managed in the close busi- 
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ness way necessary to make income equal expense would depend 
entirely upon the managers placed in charge. It is quite likely 
that so-called “‘political methods’’ would be totally inadequate 
to the management of such an interest. But with the increasing 
scarcity of lumber, and with the increasing rarity of wild animals, 
on many of which there is a high market price, it is not too much 
to claim that good management through a long term of years 
would make a large part of our now unproductive wilderness 
territory productive in some if not in a high degree. 

Fourth, the public park is the only way to solve the problem. 
In the case of the oyster industry to which I have already 
referred this fact has been established,’and in a number of 
places, as, for instance, in Oyster Bay, Long Island, the oyster 
bottom is the property of the state and has been platted, and the 
right to fish in these areas must be acquired by individuals under 
legal limitations, which enable the public control of the industry 
tobe maintained. Unless such public ownership and control is 
maintained the natural greed of man makes extravagant and 
wasteful methods certain, and I do not believe that public legis- 
lation with private ownership could save our natural resources 
from the depletion we are seeking to escape. 

The imperative necessity of public supervision in some way of 
the industries of man which involve these large interests is 
strongly emphasized by N. 8. Shaler, professor of geology in 
Harvard University, a most eminent authority, and the author 
of many admirable monographs published by the United States 
Geological Survey. In anarticle on forests in Scribner's Magazine 
he shows very clearly that in consequence of the unlimited free- 
dom of man to destroy forests for private gain, many districts 
have had their soil and climate greatly modified, and from fertile 
and well-watered districts become barren and arid tracts unfit 
for the support of life. In fact, geological science most clearly 
shows us that there are a great many different ways in which 
life contributes to make the surface of the earth habitable by 
man, and it is in fact the leading agency by means of which the 
otherwise barren rocks are covered with: soil and agriculture, the 
foundation on which everything stands is made possible. 
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In this article (Vol. IL, p. 580) Professor Shaler says: ‘‘The 
forests are the precious heritage of man, they provided him with 
a cradle, they furnished him the soil, and they still offer him 
their help, in some of his greatest needs. No man has the right 
to destroy them when their destruction means calamity to his fel- 
lows or his successors. To give the individual the right to 
appropriate and overthrow them at his will is to constitute him 
a cruel despot ; if such privileges exist in the laws framed by a 
short-sighted past it is time they were annulled.’’ It is to the 
public park, and possibly to public legislation with regard to our 
wilderness areas, where now no law exists, that the future has to 
look for the preservation of conditions that now exist. 

After this general consideration of the possibility of the 
public park as an agency to secure our end, let us briefly note 
what is being done by parks now in existence. 

There are two kinds of public parks, which may be dis- 
tinguished on the basis of their situation. First and most 
common there is the park located in cities, which exists 
primarily to afford open breathing places for the crowded popu- 
lation. Their work is to a certain extent compatible with the 
requirements of our problem, for they in some measure afford 
object lessons in the correct making of roads, in the preservation 
of plants, both herbs and trees, and in some cases are a place 
where native animal life can be propagated as well as exhibited 
as objects of study both to the ordinary observer and to the 
student of life. But their scope in this respect is very restricted 
indeed and must necessarily be so. Among the most natural of 
such parks we recognize Fairmount Park in Philadelphia and 
Druid Hill Park in Baltimore, in both of which, besides the 
preservation of plant life on a vast scale, there are zodlogical 
gardens of importance. And the educational value of this can 
hardly be over-estimated, though it is not capable of statement 
in dollars and cents. In Central Park in New York I saw the 
only ‘‘ Prairie Dog Town”’ I have ever seen, and I was greatly 
instructed by the sight of these creatures in a virtually natural 
state. : 


But in the city park which aims primarily at the amusement 
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of the masses the feature of interest to us must always be quite 
secondary, and they cannot be of much service toward the solu- 
tion of the problem of saving our larger animals from extinction. 
To secure this result the park must be located in wilder districts, 
where, though under some limitations, the animals can still have 
a large and much more unrestricted range, securing a freedom 
of motion impossible to them in the limited and valuable spaces 
of the city parks and more seclusion than is possible where there 
are narrow quarters. The government of the United States has 
made a beginning in this movement by forming a large park in 
the outskirts of the city of Washington. The district occupied 
includes some directly useful land but it also includes the course 
of a brook which was being made very little use of by its owners. 
In this place the managers of the park have constructed homes 
for a great variety of animals. The list of animals reported by 
the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution in 1894 includes 
504 animals, representing about 125 species, and including such 
animals as bison, llama, deer, elk, peccary, beaver, squirrels, 
porcupines, raccoon, badger, bears, besides a large number of 
birds and several snakes. Of these a number are reported as 
having bred while in captivity, which list includes the bison, 
elk, deer, llama and peccary, opossum, and others. 

Another and a much more important operation of the general 
government, inspired by a recognition of the imperative need 
of setting aside parts of our national territory for the purposes 
of a park, was the institution of the Yellowstone National Park. 
Here if the poacher ean be elimihated we have reason to suppose 
that many of our characteristic animals will live and thrive, 
long after they have all departed from unprotected places else- 
where. 

The extent to which the public has assumed control of lands 
in this country with a view to their utilization for the pur- 
pose indicated in this article as within the province of the 
public park is very small indeed. And where any steps have 
been taken to promote this end, little, if anything, has been 
done toward the scientific study of the problems presented in 
the case. We must, however, congratulate ourselves that even 
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a beginning has been made through the establishment of a few 
parks, but should not rest till the problem is clearly stated in 
all its bearings and steps leading toward a solution have been 
taken. 

I have now tried to show that the rescue of our native animal 
and plant life is possible through the agency of the public park. 
I have tried so far as I could in the limits prescribed to indicate 
that considerations of public and private good alike dictate that 
portions of the now unproductive areas of the state be converted 
into public domain which may, perhaps, be called parks, pro- 
vided the word park is correctly understood. But this con- 
clusion is not to be taken in a universal sense. It means that 
public parks are a public necessity, but that they are to be 
located and controlled with wisdom and for the best good of 
mankind. How and where to maintain them becomes then the 
problem for the public lawmaking bodies, the immediate repre- 
sentatives of mankind. The solution of such a problem is clearly 
impossible to the ordinary man. It requires a knowledge of 
factors some of them as yet undetermined, and for the deter- 
mination of which extensive inquiries would be necessary. The 
problem might be stated thus: Here is a portion of the land of 
this state, would it be advantageous to devote it to the purposes 
of a public park? It would be very short-sighted and ill- 
considered to say an offhand ‘“‘yes”’ to such a question however 
unproductive the area in question might seem to be. There are 
several reasons why an offhand answer could not be given to 
such a question, all included under the general head of advan- 
tage. For one thing, before we can answer such a question we 
must study the value of the property and find out how much it 
would cost to buy if held by private parties, and how much it 
would sell for if it belongs tothe state. Then there are questions 
of location, accessibility, and such. There are also questions of 
relative desirability, all unproductive areas not being equally 
desirable for park purposes, and all the adaptability of the site 
for carrying out the general purposes which are in hand in the 
entire park system not only of one state but of the adjacent states 
as well. In fact, as we scan the matter we see that the question 
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on its practical side is extremely complicated and involved, and 
that a solution is only possible on the basis of a large amount 
of exact information both on the side of economics in the sense 
of values, and on the side of biology. 

A somewhat analogous problem presents itself to communities 
when they are establishing their water supply ; some places are 
fortunately located and can draw their supply from abundant 
and unfailing sources of good water. There the problem of engi- 
neering does not present itself as a very difficult one, but in 
other cases the large size of the city and the relatively small size 
of the streams make it a problem of great nicety ; the location 
of a reservoir, involving the price of property that must be 
devoted to the lake thus formed, the amount of rainfall and the 
area of watershed from which water can be collected are factors 
which make it a possible but immensely intricate practical prob- 
lem. It is never the custom of cities to solve such a problem 
without calling in the services of the most able and competent 
engineers, and these men have to base their studies on the vari- 
ous surveys, topographical mainly in their nature, to whose 
results they can gain access, and are much assisted if the state 
has made accurate plottings of its territory to which they can 
refer. A state survey is an inventory of public property, and 
considering the value of this property it can never be made too 
thoroughly. 

If a biologist were to be confronted with the question whether 
any particular area is well adapted to secure the protection of 
natural resources in the department of living things, he would 
find that the data available and bearing on his problem were 
very scanty indeed. Such as they are, they are mainly lists of 
names of animals that are comparatively little known so far as 
their detailed life is concerned. About some there are many 
erroneous ideas prevalent and it is really impossible to accept 
popular tales about the habits of animals because they are so 
tinged with error, even where they contain some elements of 
truth. A few animals and plants have been studied, more espe- 
cially those that very directly interest man, but only a very few. 
The United States had made some attempts at a biological recon- 
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naissance, notably in some of the Western States, under the direc- 
tion of Professor C. Hart Merriam of the Department of Agri- 
culture, but we are still operating even our horticulture very 
much in the dark through the still considerable ignorance of the 
features of the problem of animal and plant life, though in this 
section of the subject very great advance has been made. It is 
therefore one of the needs of the public park system that all its 
operations be subjected to the advice of a competent official of 
the state, a state biologist, who should codrdinate his work with 
that of the other state officials, such as the state geological sur- 
vey, and the state entomologist, as well as with that of a multi- 
tude of private observers, who are competent and glad to assist, 
and who should thus bring together for reference the data neces- 
sary to solve problems arising on the biological side, in connec- 
tion with public parks. 

In concluding, I cannot help making the avowal that the sor- 
did basis of economic gain, as measured by even gold dollars, on 
which I have placed my argument, may be a most important 
one, but that to my mind and to many more there are considera- 
tions that far outweigh cash in favor of the preservation of 
nature to mankind. These are sometimes called intangible and 
unreal, and hence I have not sought to emphasize them, but to 
many minds, and I cannot help believing that for man and for 
mankind they are the best minds, there are some realities besides 
those that are weighed and measured in the material scale. 
Coleridge says : 

‘* He prayeth best who loveth best, 
All things both great and small, 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loved them all.”’ 

And if the sad experience of the Ancient Mariner who shot 
the albatross is destined to come to man when he has destroyed 
all nature, and it is perhaps not too much to believe that the 
death of sympathy in man might make life of little worth, then 
we can see that our care for nature is not without higher com- 
pensations, additional to those which can be measured by means 
of the money standard. 

HENRY LESLIE OSBORN. 





THE EVOLUTION OF MONEY. 


BY JAMES DENTON HANCOCK. 
PART I. 


N considering the laws relating to money, we must study not 
only the great principles upon which it depends, but also 
the conditions and limitations under which it exists. A serious 
mistake with too many thinkers upon the subject has been that 
they have adopted one quality or office of money—often a not 
essential quality or office—and have based thereon both their 
theories and conclusions. Thus, for instance, a very consider- 
able number of writers have treated currency as the sole office of 
money and have forgotten its office as a measure of values, upon 
which its currency depends. They have likewise mistaken 
instruments of credit for money, forgetting that behind the 
credit lies actual money. Others have treated money as a fetich, 
something higher and beyond the invention of man. Yet itisa 
mere invention—an invention, however, which has contributed 
more to the advancement of commerce and of the race than any 
other material cause of which we have knowledge. Before the 
existence of money all trade or exchange was a system of barter, 
and was confined within limits so narrow as now to be practi- 
cally inconceivable. The extension of its offices, the multipli- 
cation of its uses and of the uses of instruments dependent upon 
it, have made possible the extensions of a commerce which 
now stretches to every corner of the globe, which has multiplied 
a hundredfold the comforts and conveniences of every human 
being, and which has enabled man to reach the highest flights of 
knowledge, science, and art. In itself it is the poorest and 
meanest of human productions; in its office as a measure of 
values and medium of exchange it has accomplished the might- 
iest of results. 
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In relation to its primary office, money may be defined as a 
convenient device to facilitate the exchange of commodities. In 
its operation it is a medium of exchange, and to be a medium of 
exchange it must also be acommon measure of values. In order 
to be a measure of values, it must itself possess value. The 
elements of nature are without limit ; therefore we are compelled 
to estimate by comparison. We measure weight by weight, 
space by space, time by time, and in the same line of analogy 
we must measure value by value ; but as a measure of value can 
be conceived which would be incapable of practical use, the other 
element of convenience for the purpose of exchange is necessary 
to a proper conception of money. These two qualities, to wit, 
value and convenience for the purpose of exchange, are essential 
elements in the thing we call money, and thus money, being a con- 
venient measure of values when in common use, becomes what is 
known as currency, or a medium of exchange. It is true that sub- 
stances such as tokens and paper promises may also be currency, 
but they are such only because they are referable to and resolvable 
into money. They are not money, but represent money, and thus 
under favorable conditions perform its functions; but let it be 
understood that they do not actually represent and are not 
exchangeable into money and their operation as currency ceases. 
Value and convenience for use are therefore essential elementary 
conditions of the existence of money, and in studying the evolu- 
tion thereof we need only consider the effects of time, place, and 
circumstance upon these two qualities to understand why certain 
articles have been used and disused as money, and why changes 
have occurred from time to time in the relative use of different 
articles as money. 

In relation to money we often hear the expression that it must 
have intrinsic value. If such a thing as “intrinsic value”’ 
exists, it is incapable of intelligent economic definition ; it can- 
not exist in a device or machine such as money, which has little 
value separate from the purpose for which it is used. Money 
cannot be eaten or worn, but it can be used to purchase things 
which can be eaten or worn. The value which is essential to 
money is therefore exchange value. In order that any article 
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may have an exchange value, always two out of three con- 
ditions are essential: first, use; second, the exertion of labor 
upon it; and third, monopoly of the subject of use or labor. 
The last of these, monopoly, has been usually excluded as an 
element of value ; but the studies of the later economists, includ- 
ing John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, and Ricardo, have 
clearly shown that when combined with use it becomes an 
important element of value. Thus air and water, though 
essential for use, ordinarily possess no exchange value because 
they ordinarily cost no labor, but they may be subjects of 
monopoly, and in that case have value. Thus, also, one of the 
elements of value in land consists of the monopoly of use arising 
from its appropriation ; and in the development of society the 
effects of monopoly have been so great that, wisely and unwisely, 
a multitude of laws have been enacted to prevent the evils 
arising therefrom. 

In the value of money, however, while monopoly has always, 
to a greater or less extent, formed an element, its influence has 
been so indefinite and so equally distributed that it has had no 
important effect upon the evolution of money, and may there- 
fore be eliminated in the study thereof, leaving for consideration 
the other two elements of value only, to wit, desirability for use 
and labor cost. If it shall be said that among the elements of 
value we have omitted the use of capital, it will be remembered 
that in the industrial arts capital is the direct result, and, in 
whatever proper form it takes, tends to increase the efficiency of 
labor to such an extent that under natural conditions it does not 
disturb the controlling influence of labor on values. In this 
respect, labor cost and cost of production are convertible terms ; 
therefore, hereafter, when the expression ‘ cost of production”? 
is used, it may be treated as labor cost. 

Cost of production would not by itself be sufficient to consti- 
tute money ; we can conceive of a multitude of articles of every 
variety of cost of production which on account of their incon- 
venience could not be used as general measures of value. Con- 
venience in use is essential. Nor is convenience in use sufficient 
to constitute money, for the reason that values are measured by 
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values and convenience may exist without value. But, given 
value in the different commodities which may be used for meas- 
ures of value, it will be found that natural evolution always 
tends in favor of that commodity which under practical condi- 
tions can be most conveniently used as a medium of exchange, 
and therefore that convenience has been the controlling element 
in the adoption, use, and disuse of the different metals as media 
of exchange. 

Almost every conceivable article has been used for money. 
Cattle, sheep, skins, tobacco, shells, iron, copper, silver, and 
gold have at different times and at different places been so used, 
and it will be found that to a greater or less extent they have all 
possessed value and cost labor, that they have been the most 
convenient measures of value under the special conditions in 
which they were so used, that their use or disuse as money has 
finally been controlled by their cost of production and conven- 
ience in use, and that under a natural evolution, controlled by 
these two elements and conditions, gold and silver coins have 
gradually been adopted as money by all commercial nations. 

For money, gold and silver possess peculiar and some exclu- 
sive advantages. They each cost labor to produce; which, with 
their convenience for use, constitutes their value as media of 
exchange. They are found in quantities increasing with the 
growth of population and business. Through coinage they can 
be so defined and divided as to make them exact measures of 
value for the greatest and smallest articles and for the greatest 
and smallest amounts. The coins produced from them are 
beautiful, indestructible, easily handled and transported, difficult 
to counterfeit, and varying less in the elements of value than 
most, if not all, of the other products of human labor. In the 
absence of the other, either of these metals would form an ideal 
measure of values. Under different conditions either may be 
better than the other, and as the different conditions under 
which each is preferred have usually existed together, both 
metals have generally been used at the same places and times. 

At this date it is difficult to learn with precision which of the 
two metals, as money, first came into use. Silver is mentioned as 
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a medium of exchange in the history of the life of Abraham ; gold 
was in commercial use in ancient Troy. It is presumed, however, 
from the analogy with the use and disuse of other metals, that sil- 
ver came into general use as a measure of value before gold. First 
came iron. When the production of this metal became so great, 
and, consequently, its cost of production so small that it was no 
longer convenient as a measure of values, its use for such pur- 
pose was discontinued. Then came copper, which under the 
same conditions, lost its place ; then bronze ; then, in the natural 
order, we may presume came silver, and finally came gold, 
which last two metals for many hundreds of years have been 
used as money side by side in all the civilized nations of the 
globe ; but at all times and in all places, where natural laws 
were allowed to assert themselves—and sooner or later they 
always did assert themselves—we find that the use of the metals 
as money was controlled by these two principles, convenience 
and cost of production, which, directly and indirectly, reacted 
upon each other. Thus, when the cost of production of iron and 


copper became so low, and, therefore, in comparison with other 
articles their value in proportion to their bulk became so small 
that they ceased to be convenient as media of exchange, their 
use was discontinued. Thus, also, when these metals ceased to 
be convenient as measures of value, that portion of their value 
which arose from their use as measures of value ceased likewise 
to exist. 


In the history of what are known as the precious metals we 
find that the use of gold and silver in relation to each other and 
to other commodities has been controlled by the same principles 
of convenience and cost of production acting and reacting upon 
each other. 

We find, as matters of fact, that in the ages before the Chris- 
tian era, the ratio of silver to gold was 5 to 1, in proportion to 
weight ; that in the time of the Caesars it became 84 to 1 ; in the 
early Middle Ages it was 10 to 1; in the later Middle Ages 15 
to 1; in the eighteenth century 154 to 1; and that at the present 
time in the markets of the world it is not less than 25 to1. An 
examination of the causes which, acting upon these underlying 
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principles of money, have led to this change of relative values 
between the precious metals, may not only throw light upon the 
present financial situation, but may furnish guides upon which 
to base future financial policies. 

As the writer understands them, these causes are: first, the 
increased magnitude of exchange and the extension of commerce ; 
second, the substitution of credit in different forms for the use of 
the metals as currency ; third, the relative decrease in the cost 
of production of silver and its consequent greater production. 

I. In the early ages of civilization commerce in its present 
form did not exist. Exchange was confined to isolated locations 
and limited to those small and segregated articles which were 
necessary to human comfort in those separate locations. Beyond 
individuals in those separated places it did not extend. In those 
periods the first use of metals in relation to each other must have 
been controlled by the cost of production, which in the case of 
gold would have been so great in comparison with the magni- 
tude of the things exchanged and the amount of the exchanges, 
that it could not be conveniently used. When exchanges were 
few and small in amount, the smallness in the size of the pieces 
of gold to be used would exclude them from use; on the other 
hand, silver and even copper would be much better fitted for 
media of exchange ; and accordingly we find that in the earliest 
ages sometimes copper, and frequently silver, was practically 
the sole media of exchange. As commerce extended and the 
magnitude of transactions increased, the difficulty of handling, 
counting, transporting, and storing copper and silver, brought 
gold into use for the larger and more widely-extended transac- 
tions as compared with the smaller and local transactions, so that 
for many years the actual use of any other metal than gold has 
been practically excluded in international commerce and the 
larger exchanges. To meet these conditions the different nations 
have established systems of coinage, of which the more valuable 
coins were composed of gold and the less valuable of silver ; but 
the extent and magnitude of commerce have constantly increased 
the use of gold in comparison with silver; and, as use is one of 
the elements of value, the tendency has been to increase the 
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relative value of gold. There can be no question at the present 
time that, through the growth of commerce, the transactions in 
amount requiring gold as a medium of exchange throughout the 
commercial*world many times exceed those requiring silver. 
As convenience is essential to use in materials of which money is 
made, and as use is an essential element of value, we have thus 
in commercial extension an important factor in the relative 
increase in the value of gold over silver, or ex converso, the rela- 
tive decrease of the value of silver under gold; and as there is 
no limit to the future extension of commerce, without the inter- 
vention of other influences than at present exist, we have no 
reason to expect a discontinuance of the growing disproportion 
between the value of the two metals. 

2. In its embryonic state, the practice of using credit in busi- 
ness existed at an early stage in the history of the world. We 
find the money-lender and the obligation for debt domiciled in 
Athens immediately after the Persian War. In Rome, in the 
days of the republic, the money-lenders were a distinct class, 
and it was there that we first find as a legal principle that 
interest could justly be charged for the use of money. In Eng- 
land, prior to the Revolution of 1688, the Jews and gold mer- 
chants were looked upon as a distinct class, subject to persecu- 
tion because they traded in money and charged usurious rates of 
interest, but from whom in special exigencies the kings of 
England were constantly obliged to borrow in order to carry on 
their wars and provide for the administration of government. 
Under the strict police regulation which the more ancient 
governments maintained over the use of money in all its func- 
tions, the issue of demand notes, which under the name of bank 
notes now forms so large a portion of the currency of the com- 
mercial nations, was not permitted to private individuals and 
corporations; and while governments had time and again 
debased the currency through frauds upon gold and silver 
coinage, they had not conceived the idea, through banks, of 
issuing currency based directly upon their own obligations and 


indirectly upon their power to tax the people to redeem their 
promises. 
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Credit, as we understand it to-day, as a substitute in use for 
money, was the invention of more modern times. It was the 
outgrowth of war. It commenced in the fifteenth century with 
the organization of the Bank of Venice to aid the government in 
procuring a market for its obligations made necessary by the 
civil wars in Italy and by their naval wars against the Turks. 
This bank was soon followed by the Bank of Amsterdam, result- 
ing from the wars of Holland against Spain, France, and Eng- 
land ; and this again was followed by the organization of the 
Bank of England, which was created to provide for obligations 
resulting from the civil wars and wars with France and Holland. 
These were followed by the establishment, for like uses, in 
succession, of the Banks of France, Austria, Germany, Russia, 
and so on throughout all, or nearly all, the independent coun- 
tries of Europe. 

The issue of circulating notes by these banks was based upon 
the principle that money was the measure, not the basis, of 
values ; that labor when applied to land and other natural forces 
of production was the real basis of values, and that government 
through taxation, having a lien upon all production above the 
smallest amount required for the sustenance of the laborer, his 
present capacity in production could be utilized in the payment 
of interest, while the payment of the principal of the obligations 
could be provided for by future growth and development of pro- 
duction. The result proves the truth of the theory; and for 
several hundreds of years, amid all the convulsions which time 
and again have overspread Europe, nearly all public obligations 
have been honored. It was also believed, and the belief was 
vindicated by results, that with such ability to meet its obliga- 
tions rendered certain by its power to tax, governments might 
permit these banks to issue notes based upon its securities held 
by them, providing, however, that such notes were redeemable 
in real money, to wit, the coined metals; and for that purpose 
they required the banks to maintain in their vaults a sufficient 
amount of coin to pay all their notes which were likely to be 
returned for redemption. Sometimes, as was the case with the 
Bank of England during the wars of Napoleon, the banks were 
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compelled to issue so many of these demand notes in exchange 
for the securities of government that they were unable to redeem 
them, in which event specie payment was suspended, the notes 
sank below their face value in specie, and such value as they had 
rested solely upon credit, or upon faith in the ability of the 
government to meet its obligations and of the banks to redeem 
their paper in the future. 

With these banks as a beginning, a system of banking has 
been organized which extends throughout the world. Many of 
the banks issue circulating notes; more of them are used for the 
purpose of discount and deposit ; and no village of 5,000 inhabi- 
tants can be found in which several of them do not exist. The 
effect has been to centralize the business of finance and to extend 
almost beyond calculation the system of credit. For instance, a 
check may be drawn upon a bank in some interior town in 
Pennsylvania, deposited in another bank in the same place, paid 
by the bank upon which it is drawn by a draft upon some bank 
in Pittsburg ; this draft pass through the clearing house there 
and again be settled by a draft on New York, and payment again 
be made by a draft on London, and possibly settlement finally be 
made by a draft on Paris or St. Petersburg. From the begin- 
ning to the end all these exchanges rest upon credit. Nota 
dollar of money has passed anywhere in the line, and yet 
throughout the whole line the transactions have been represented 
by money in the different banks, and behind them have been 
founded upon a multitude of barters which have extended 
throughout the world. Thus, through banking, money, and 
credit, the business of the world has for convenience largely 
returned to the original system of barter. 

Some idea may be had of the part which credit plays in the 
business of the world by a consideration of an estimate made 
some years ago in the city of London, of the comparative volume 
of transactions in that city settled through credits and those set- 
tled by money, including bank notes. The proportion in value 
was 974 per cent of the former to 24 per cent of the latter. A 
Similar estimate made last year in New York showed the pro- 
portion of 98? per cent in amount of transactions settled by credit 
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to 14 per cent settled by money; and we may safely estimate 
that throughout the commercial world the proportion of business 
done by the use of credit to that done for money would not be 
less than 90 of the former to 10 per cent of the latter. 

The effect of this immense expansion of credits upon the use 
of both the precious metals has been obscure, but must have 
been great beyond estimation ; and as one of the two elements of 
value in the precious metals in use, and credits have been to a 
large extent substituted for their use, the tendency has been to 
lessen the value of both metals. The factors which enter into 
exchange values are so numerous that it is ordinarily impossible 
to tell the extent to which this tendency has been effective, by 
comparisons with the prices of other products, for the reason 
that through machinery the productive power of labor has been 
so many times multiplied as to cheapen in price all other prod- 
ucts to an extent far greater than would be compensated for by 
any fall in the value of the precious metals. Labor has in the 
last fifty years risen in price from 50 to 75 per cent, but this is 
probably jointly due to the depreciation of the precious metals 
on account of their disuse through substitution of credit, and 
partly to the greatly increased productive power of labor. On 
account of this decrease in the value of money, the writer has 
sometimes thought that the increase of wages has been to some 
extent delusive ; and this view is confirmed when the proportion 
of production arising from the vast increase of productive power 
distributed, not so much to legitimate capital, as to monopoly, is 
compared with what has gone to labor. In other words, the 
comparative condition of ordinary capital and labor has advanced 
but little, while the increased production has, under special con- 
ditions, often been monopolized by a few individuals and cor- 
porations. 

While it is difficult to estimate the effect of this system of 
credits upon the joint value of the precious metals, its effect in 
promoting the use of gold in preference to that of silver can 
hardly be exaggerated. These credits are represented by money. 
Balances on commerce between different countries, and between 
parts of the same country, must besettled in money. As a basis 
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of credit money must be centralized in large commercial cities, 
and must thence be transported to the four cérners of the globe. 
It must be. stored, and for this purpose vaults must be main- 
tained. It must, at a great expense of time and labor, be 
handled and counted in every transaction in which it is directly 
involved. 

The expense and labor of storing, transporting, counting, and 
handling silver are many times greater than the expense and 
labor of performing the same services connected with gold. 
Thus it has happened that by a natural selection the banks and 
other instrumentalities of the vast credit system have, on 
account of its convenience, chosen gold as the reserve upon 
which to maintain their credit. The consequence has been a 
constant increase in the relative use of gold and decrease in the 
relative use of silver as money, and, as use is one of the prin- 
cipal elements of value, a further consequence has been a con- 
stantly increasing ratio in the value of gold over that of silver. 
Nor have we yet reached the limit of this tendency. Commerce 


still continues to extend, new countries are opened to civiliza- 
tion, obstructions are being removed from the freedom of trade, 
and with extensions of commerce are extending the ramifica- 
tions of the systems of credit, all selecting the use of the most 
convenient medium of exchange, which gold has thus far proved 
to be. 


3. In the opinion of the writer, too much weight has been 
generally ascribed as an independent factor to the decreased cost 
or over-production of silver. The relative use of the two metals 
has been dependent upon their convenience in the making of 
exchanges. Where the transactions were small and local, silver, 
because of the larger and more convenient size of the coins made 
therefrom, has always been, as it is now, the principal medium 
of exchange. When the transactions were large and distant, 
and based upon credit, for centuries gold, because of its superior 
convenience, has been the principal medium ; but as in amount 
and importance the latter transactions in the aggregate have, by 
gradual advances, come vastly to exceed the former, gold has 
likewise become the more important factor in exchanges. Nor 
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has the temporary greater value of silver over gold at fixed 
ratios decreased this tendency. The only record of the kind we 
have was that-arising from the discoveries of gold in immense 
quantities in California and Australia, when the price of silver 
ranged considerably above that of gold. The only effect was to 
increase the use of gold; and during that time the United States 
and several other nations consummated the change from silver 
to gold as the actual measure of values. The reason in either 
case was convenience in the transaction of business, not a con- 
spiracy to add to the burdens of the debtor class. The primary 
office of money is not to pay debt, but to furnish a medium of 
exchange ; debt is merely an incident of exchange, usually a 
deferred part of an incomplete exchange, and is therefore gov- 
erned in its fulfillment by the same conditions as an exchange, 
and is settled on the basis of the established measure of values. 
Money and debt are both dependent upon exchange ; they are 
in no sense dependent upon each other. Either may exist with- 
out the other ; and the use of money must be controlled by its 
office as a medium of exchange, and not because it is likewise, 
as an incident of exchange, used to pay debt. 

The question, therefore, of over-production of either gold or 
silver depends principally upon the extent of its use, and other 
conditions being equal, this depends upon its convenience. If 
the element of convenience and the consequent greater use of 
gold could be eliminated from the question, there would prob- 
ably be no over-production of silver ; but taking the conditions 
as they are, there can be no doubt that the discovery of immense 
stores of silver in the western mountains of the United States, 
and in Mexico and South America, and the improved facilities 
for mining and bringing them to market, have so increased the 
production of silver as greatly to decrease its value compared 
with that of gold, and has relatively reduced its value as a 
medium of exchange. What has been heretofore said about con- 
venience in use and cost of production reacting upon each other 
will be remembered. In this case the value of silver, as repre- 
sented by the cost of production, has been so reduced as to still 
further increase the relative difference between the value of the 
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two metals, and, as based upon this ratio, the convenience of 
silver as a medium of exchange has been diminished in like pro- 
portion. Nor would a change of ratio help the matter ; the 
greater the difference in the ratio, the more inconvenient would 
silver become. 

While the history of the precious metals for many centuries 
shows a continued tendency in the use of gold to supersede that 
of silver, it also shows during all those ages the common use of 
both metals as measures of value and media of exchange. This 
has led to confusion of thought upon what is known as the sub- 
ject of bimetallism. In the minds of some, bimetallism means 
simply the common use of gold .and silver as media of exchange 
in the same times and countries. As a fact this conception is 
correct, and we may safely infer under the conditions in which 
they are used it will remain correct for many years. Even in 
those countries in which silver has been demonetized, it is still 
used for the smaller and local exchanges. The more common 
view, however, is that bimetallism means two equal measures of 
value at the same time and in the same country. This concep- 
tion is not true in theory and has never been true in fact. 

The use of the precious metals is practicable only through a 
system of coinage of which some particular class of coins is the 
unit of coinage, upon which, in amount and value, all other 
classes of coins are based. This unit of coinage is the legal ulti- 
‘mate measure and standard of values, and all other coins are 
either multiples or fractions thereof. If this unit is silver then 
the standard of values is silver ; if gold then the standard is gold. 
The legal unit of coinage, for instance, was in the United States, 
under the Act of 1793, the Spanish milled dollar, and so con- 
tinued until 1873, when by law its coinage was discontinued. 
The coinage of the dollar had, however, ceased many years 
before. The ratio between silver and gold had been fixed at 15 
tol. Atthis ratio the gold coinage was more valuable than the 
silver, and under what is known as the Gresham Law, by which 
the cheaper currency drives the dearer from circulation, the 
gold coinage disappeared from circulation. Under the Act of 
1834 the ratio was then changed to that of 15.98 to 1, at which 
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rates the silver coinage was more valuable than that of gold, and 
under the same law disappeared from circulation ; the coinage 
of the silver dollar was then discontinued, and consequently, 
while the legal unit of values was the silver dollar, the actual 
unit of values was the gold dollar or one of its multiples, the 
eagle or half eagle, and so continues to this day ; for although 
the coinage of the silver dollar, as formerly fixed by law, has 
been resumed under the Acts of 1878-90, it is made redeemable 
by the government in gold, and consequently, under the Act of 
1893, the gold dollar is the actual measure of values. During 
the history of this country, therefore, only one metal has either 
theoretically or practically furnished a measure of values. For 
a short time it was silver ; the remainder of the time it has been 
gold. 

If we fully examine the history of the precious metals, we find 
that during the period in which the metals have been used for 
money, the unit of coinage has always been composed of one of the 
metals, and with few exceptions until the present century, that 
the metal so used was silver. This is shown by the name of the 
standard coin in different countries. In England the pound 
was a pound of silver; in France the franc, in Germany the 
thaler, in Spain and Mexico and the United States the dollar, 
were all silver pieces. The reason is obvious; it is only during 
the last and present centuries that the extensions of commerce 
have been so enormous. The silver coinage was more conven- 
ient for the smaller and more limited transactions of earlier eras, 
when the use of credit, as we now understand it, had not been 
discovered. Even in the earlier periods transactions between 
governments and communities were settled in gold, and the grow- 
ing use thereof in comparison with that ofsilver led from time to 
time to changes in the ratios between the two metals. Early in 
the nineteenth century the growth of commerce and development 
of credit through the superior convenience of gold, either directly 
or indirectly in the majority of exchanges, greatly increased the 
use of gold at the expense of silver, resulting in such frequent 
relative reductions in the value of silver that it lost its stability 
as a measure of values. It is frequently remarked that the 
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statement should be reversed so that it should read that the 
value of gold had advanced while that of silver continued sta- 
tionary. This would not be correct, for while credit has to a 
great extent superseded both metals, the effect has been much 
more largely felt on silver than on gold. On account of these 
fluctuations in the value of silver, as well as the greater conven- 
ience of gold as a medium of exchange, first England, and after 
England the other commercial nations of the world have, in 
succession by law, made some one gold coin the actual unit of 
coinage, and thereby the unit and measure of values. It was not 
a question as to whether either or both of the metals should be 
used as money, but as to which of them should compose the unit 
of coinage, and therefore of value ; and the same cause which led 
to the adoption of gold as the unit of coinage, to wit, the greater 
convenience of gold on account of the greater number and 
importance of the transactions in which gold is used, has finally 
led to the adoption of gold as the unit or standard of value (to 
wit, the greater convenience of gold on account of the greater 
number and importance of the transactions in which gold is 
used). 

This change in the unit of value does not imply the disuse of 
silver any more than when silver was the unit of values was 
implied the disuse of gold. It is simply a recognition of the 
altered relations of the two metals to each other in exchanges. 
Though in the larger and more numerous exchanges gold has 
superseded silver, silver still holds its place in respect to ex- 
changes of the class which originally brought it into use. Fre- 
quently instrumentalities of commerce are, by reason of changed 
conditions, partially superseded by other instrumentalities, and 
yet occupy a high and necessary place in the social and indus- 
trial field. Such has been the effect of the elevated upon the 
street railways in the large cities; such likewise the effect of 
electricity upon gas. In both these cases and in a multitude 
of others which the reader can particularize for himself, disuse 
for some one purpose did not result in disuse for all purposes ; 
and as instrumentalities of comfort and intercourse, they occupy 
places as indispensable and profitable as when they were first 
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introduced. Such, it is presumed, will be the position occupied 
by silver when the revolution of centuries shall finally have 
been accomplished, and it shall be dethroned as the unit and 
consequently ultimate measure of values, and occupies its place, 
not as an obstruction, but as an aid to commerce and exchange. 
The field of local exchanges is broad and constantly increasing, 
and the greater part of this field will naturally be appropriated 
by silver, especially in our own country. 

Nor would human happiness and prosperity be advanced by 
the total demonetization of silver. Omitting personal obliga- 
tions, which have but a temporary existence, a cautious estimate 
of the public and semi-public debt of the world, including 
national, state, county, municipal, railroad, and other obliga- 
tions of public corporations which are permanent, shows the 
enormous aggregate of $75,000,000,000, which is apparently a 
never-ending burden upon human industry. Who can estimate 
the misery which has been and is still involved in the creation 
and continuance of this vast burden? The entire discontinuance 
of the use of silver as money in some form would, without doubt, 
tend to increase the weight of this burden, though not to an 
extent equal to the inconvenience and trouble which would 
result from the disturbance of credit and interference with 
commerce that would be occasioned by a backward revolution. 
The final conclusion of statesmen throughout the world will 
therefore probably be, while not interfering with the present 
system of commercial exchanges, to preserve the use of silver in 
its legitimate subsidiary functions ; thus combining order with 
progress and alleviating the hardships which almost always 
follow human progress. 


JAMES DENTON HANCOCK. 














THE GOLD MONEY FALLACY: A STUDY OF THE FINAN- 
CIAL SITUATION. 


BY J. ©. ELLIOTT. 


ONEY serves two purposes. It is a medium of exchange, 

and it is a measure of values. These two uses must be 

kept distinct in the mind. First: A medium of exchange 

merely. represents value and conveys that representation. It 

need not have value in itself. The vehicle that is employed to 

convey precious goods may be of little worth. The value lies in 

the goods conveyed. The medium of transportation is possibly 
thrown away as worthless when the goods are received. 

When an article is sold, a note may be given by the buyer to 
the seller, on which is certified the value of the article. This 
note is merely a statement. Any amount great or small may be 
written in it ; its power lies in the sum which it represents, and 
this note may be the medium of many exchanges. The seller 
receiving it may pass it, for articles he needs, to another seller, 
who, in turn, may pass it to another, and he to another; thus 
the same note may be the medium of many exchanges. Espe- 
cially is this the case when the original giver of the note is well 
known, and known to be reliable and honorable. And if every 
man were known to be unfailingly honest and responsible, these 
individual notes would be all the medium of exchange necessary. 
Asa matter of fact avery large portion of our business is now 
transacted in this way. The clearing houses are but the stated 
exchanging of the notes and checks and drafts, of individuals and 
corporations, that were given for this purpose ; and the pro- 
posed international clearing house will be the exchanging on a 
colossal scale of these representations of value between parties of 
all lands. 

It is very convenient, however, to have these notes already 
made out to represent different values, and to have an indorser 
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well known and of recognized responsibility, so that exchange 
can be made quickly, accurately, and safely. Money is, there- 
fore, issued by the government representing such values that any 
transaction great or small may be arranged with facility. The 
money has no more value in itself than the note of the responsi- 
ble individual or corporation. The paper stamped $5 will 
represent ten times that amount if stamped $50, or twenty times 
if stamped $100. The paper may be common and coarse, like 
the first issue of the Confederacy thirty years ago, or the excel- 
lent and unique quality now used by our government. Its 
importance lies wholly in the representation or certification of 
values, which it carries. 

Coin is metal stamped to represent values; the copper with 
which we make exact change is very common material, yet the 
government stamp makes one hundred of them represent a 
dollar ; the nickel is stamped to represent one twentieth of a 
dollar ; and silver and gold stamped, represent one, five, ten, or 
twenty dollars. The material of which coin, as a medium of 
exchange, is made is of no importance. It may be iron, copper, 
nickel, silver, gold, aluminum, or any other metal. It is the 
stamp upon the metal, as upon the paper, that determines the 
representation of value it shall carry ; just as truly as the date, 
amount, and signature of an individual’s note determines what 
it shall represent and convey. Coins are not necessary, and are 
not popular as a medium of exchange. Paper currency such as 
bank bills, silver and gold certificates, checks, and drafts are 
much more convenient and desirable. 

If coin is preferred, the government is ready to send out any 
desired amount of silver from the treasury, and to pay the 
express charges to any part of the country. Sixty million of 
gold certificates are held by parties who prefer the paper to the 
coin. Coin has its use as a measure of values, but as a medium 
of trade it might just as well remain carefully and safely stored 
in the treasury vaults. 

Among civilized people some medium of exchange is abso- 
lutely necessary, and the higher the civilization rises, and the 
more widely it is extended, the greater is the amount required. 
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In a savage state each consumes what he himself produces. In 
a primitive state of civilized life the producer and consumer are 
close together ; indeed this separation, by division of labor, has 
largely grown within two generations. Formerly, when the 
farmer sold his produce to the general merchant, he bought from 
him his coffee, sugar, calico, cloth, and hardware. The money 
he received was a small amount, it was only the balance remain- 
ing after his wants were supplied ; and when the laborer sold 
his services, usually to the farmer, he received from the farm 
nearly all that he consumed in his home, the amount of cash he 
received being trifling. 

Now, the produce, as wheat, is sold to a miller who pays the 
whole amount in cash, which is carried to and distributed among 
the various merchants and tradesmen and exchanged for shoes, 
clothing, groceries, and hardware in the separate shops, and then 
it must find its way back to the miller in exchange for his flour. 

Now,,. labor is usually sold in a city, to a manufacturer of 
stoves or harvesters or matches or pots or books, who sends them 
to distant states, and many months must pass before they reach 
the consumer and the cash be returned to the manufacturer, 
when the laborer receives the whole amount of his earnings in 
money, which must now be distributed by him and find its way 
through an infinite number of complicated channels to the pro- 
ducer of wheat and cotton and wool and hides. 

With our modern appliances labor produces more than it ever 
did before, but also, never before was the distance between the 
producer and consumer so great. The medium of exchange, 
carrying these representations of value all the long distances 
now between them, should be proportionately increased. 

In the early statehood of Ohio, three quarters of a century 
ago, my grandfather was for a number of terms the representa- 
tive from his district. He rode to Columbus, about one hundred 
miles, on his own horse. He wore clothes home made and home 
raised. The linen grew in his own fields and the wool on the 
back of his own sheep, and I have been assured that every article 
of his clothing was transformed from the ‘‘raw material to the 
finished product’’ by the skilled hands of his own wife, my 
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grandmother. There was little need of money in those primi- 
tive times, but now all is changed, the wool is sold for money, 
and must pass through many hands, and be transported here 
and there, long distances, before it comes back as clothes, to 
reclaim the cash received for it. 

The civilized portion of our country is rapidly widening, 
reaching out over territory possessed only by savages a few years 
ago, quickly transforming marshes into cities. The most mar- 
velous exhibition at the Columbian Exposition was the contrast 
between Chicago in 1833 and 1893. 

Savage nations are also being civilized and commerce is ex- 
tended where there was no possible trade a few years ago. The 
group of islands in the Pacific that attracted the attention of all 
our people for many months, and whose commerce is now 
regarded as so important, was inhabited by cannibals at the 
opening of this century. Christian civilization and commerce 
have been traveling hand in hand around the world, extending 
trade and producing a demand for an ever-increasing medium of 
exchange. The amount demanded in the world to-day is incom- 
parably greater than were the needs three generations ago. 

Second: Money is also a measure of values. In order that 
there may be uniformity in measurements there must be a basis 
determined or fixed upon ; also a unit of measurement, definitely 
established, upon that basis. Both base and unit are arbitrarily 
made by law. 

The second’s pendulum at sea level is the determined basis of 
extension, and indirectly also of weights in this country. Coun- 
tries vary somewhat in their base and units of measurement. 
The vibrating pendulum is thought to be the most reliable basis 
for the measurement of extension known. The human foot did 
very well in a crude condition of society, but now we require 
the most exact possible. The unit of measure upon this pen- 
dulum is the 12-39.1012 part and called a foot ; one twelfth of a 
foot is called an inch, three feet one yard, and from this unit, 
thus obtained, we measure cloth, lumber, land, and all extension. 
From this unit we obtain also the gallon, which is 231 cubic 
inches, and from this divided and multiplied we obtain our 
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liquid measures. From this also we obtain our weights. One 
gallon of distilled water is 8 3398 pounds, from which by division 
we obtain both avoirdupois and apothecary weights. A change 
in the basis, making the pendulum longer or shorter, a two 
second or a half second pendulum, would cause endless confusion 
in all present contracts involving measures or weights. 

The fixed unit of the present basis could not be changed 
without working great injustice ; if increased, then injustice to 
the man who must furnish whatever is measured or weighed, 
but if decreased, then injustice to the one who receives them. 
Both basis and unit should be permanent. 

To measure values there must also be a basis established by 
arbitrary enactment. From the earliest history of our race 
silver and gold have been employed in trade and commerce. 
Their beauty and freedom from tarnish and decay, and the 
limited quantity produced, made them, or, at least, they have 
become, the accepted standard among civilized and semi-civilized 
peoples. Other metals may be more precious and more difficult 
to procure from the mines, but silver and gold have been by 
common consent and enactment of laws the standard by which 
all values are measured. They have formed the great pendulum 
rod, the basis of values; one part was gold and sixteen parts 
silver, and this has remained practically the fixed ratio of the 
metals, forming the pendulum, for hundreds of years. There 
has been no uniformity of unit among the nations, each estab- 
lishing its own. 

The unit of value established by this government, called a 
dollar, is 25.8 grains taken from the gold part or 412.5 grains 
taken from the silver part. The measure of value is in the 
weight of the metal. The stamp of the mint only certifies that 
the coin contains full weight, and is of the required purity. 

Whoever had 25.8 grains of gold, or 412.5 grains silver, had a 
dollar, but he must take it to the mint and receive the govern- 
ment stamp upon it, a certificate of weight and purity, before it 
became a legal tender. 

Paper money measures values only so far as it represents these 
metals. When the possibility of the Confederate paper money 
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ever being redeemed in these metals disappeared, it lost all pur- 
chasing power. When our paper currency was abundant, and 
the government in jeopardy, its purchasing power varied as the 
possibilities of its redemption in coin varied. 

Silver and gold are not per se the standard of values, any more 
than the pendulum is the basis of measurements and weights per 
se, but they are made so by the enactment of the law. Repeal 
the enactment fixing their values, and the gold and silver bullion 
will be at once upon the market with variable fluctuating prices 
as any other commodity. They were given by law a permanent 
but a fictitious value, which is very different from the real and 
intrinsic. 


Gold was demonetized by Germany in 1857 and came near 
being demonetized by all Europe, on account of the monstrous 
output of the California mines of gold ; but when the great mines 
of silver were discovered in this country, then the purpose was 
changed and silver was demonetized instead. 

Silver has many uses but the principal use of gold is money, 


three fifths of the world’s product being used for that purpose. 
Were its use as money and its fictitious value taken away, then 
unless some new use should be discovered, gold bullion would be 
common and cheap. 

The product of these metals from the mines has not been in 
excess of the needs of our rapidly rising and widening civiliza- 
tion. All our goldand silver combined is not a full basis for our 
currency. All the gold coined, and all the silver, with the stand- 
ard amount 412.5 grains, coined into dollars, would not meet 
fully the condition of the metallic basis. Were a gold or silver dol- 
lar to be demanded for every dollar of our currency, every grain of 
gold and ounce of silver would be taken, and yet there would re- 
main 500 millions of dollars, for which there is neither silver nor 
gold to redeem, but for the redemption of which in coin the credit 
of the government is pledged ; and to fulfill this pledge it would 
be compelled to sell bonds and purchase. However, with credit 
unimpaired, a currency can be floated greatly in excess of the 
coin actually on hand for its redemption. If gold should be 
demanded for every dollar of the present currency, as we may 
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now demand, then after the gold is exhausted there would remain 
one billion and two hundred million dollars for which there is no 
gold. If all the silver bullion in store was sold for gold, and paper 
dollars substituted for all the silver dollars coined, and they then 
sold as bullion for gold, there would then be not less than 800 
millions for which there is absolutely nothing but the pledge of 
the government. 

The basis of values being silver and gold, and the unit 412.5 
grains standard silver, 25.8 grains standard gold, any change 
from this unit might be expected to cause as great confusion in 
the commercial world as the change in the length ofa yard or the 
weight of.a pound. Now 412.5 grains of silver is not a dollar. 
There is that amount of silver in it, but it is not the silver that 
makes it a dollar, but the stamp upon it, and the declaration of 
the government that it shall be exchangeable for a real dollar of 
25.8 grains of gold. It is not a dollar because it is silver. The 
paper dollar is exchangeable for gold, and is just as valuable for 
that purpose, both paper and silver alike being convertible into 
gold. From the great pendulum, the standard of values, the 
silver portion has been taken away and the gold portion stretched 
out to be the same length as the former combined metals. As 
the silver and gold portions in the ratio of 16 to 1 were about of 
equal length, the gold is now drawn out to twice its former 
length, but the amount of gold in the unit remains the same, 
25.8 grains ; it therefore reaches twice as far as formerly, and in 
the measurement of the values of properties reaches over twice 
as much as before. The 25.8 grains of gold now extend over 
the former 412.5 grains of silver also. The result is the same as 
doubling the amount of metal in the old unit, and making 825 
grains silver and 51.6 grains gold the dollar. It is identical 
with splitting the yardstick of extension and placing the pieces 
end to end, making it twice its former length, and yet it 
is in a perverted sense the same old yardstick. 

The foundation under your house is half brick and half stone, 
you take away entirely the stone part, and bring no new mate- 
rial, but the brick portion you level down under the building 
for it to rest upon. It can be plainly seen that the house is 
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raised only half the height of the former wall. The base upon 
which all our properties rested was half silver and half gold; 
when the silver is taken away and the gold thinned or leveled 
out under it all, it is readily seen how properties have settled to 
half their former prices. 

Gold thus measures twice the amount of property it formerly 
did, and because all money is now gold by the determination of 
the government, all money doubles its demands upon property. 
The mortgage under half a farm formerly, now spread out takes 
the whole farm. The house and home half paid for is taken by 
the claim upon the half now spread out under it all. It follows 
then as a corollary that this change of the unit of value has 
doubled the burden of all notes, mortgages, bonds, taxes, railroad 
fares, and obligations of every kind expressed in money. It 
requires twice the property to pay them it did before. It is not 
want of confidence, but it is the positive want of property to 
meet the demands when measured by this new unit. Were such 
a change of the unit in measures and weights attempted and 
pressed there would be a revolution ; yet this change in unit of 
values has not caused less confusion and disaster. It never could 
have been effected if it had been publicly discussed and under- 
stood at the time. 

Thousands of the honest and frugal have been stripped of the 
accumulations of years, and ruined, and thousands more are in 
jeopardy and cannot escape if the old unit isnot restored. There 
was never a time before when debtors were so anxious to pay on 
the very terms they agreed to pay, and are not permitted, but 
must face utter ruin because by arbitrary enactment the unit 
has been doubled, and therefore their debts have been doubled. 
It is hinted that there is in the world a den of Shylocks, in this 
year of grace, who planned and accomplished this, and who 
now, as they sit among their gold, are grinning, with devilish 
satisfaction, at the wretchedness and woe their greed has 
caused. 

An increase of currency by coining all the silver bullion in the 
treasury and buying yet additional silver and putting full weight 
of 412.5 grains in a coin will not meet the difficulty. It only 
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increases the strain upon the national credit, which is pledged to 
make it equal to 25.8 grains of gold. The trouble is not in the 
money a8 a medium of exchange, the trouble lies wholly in the 
money a8 a measure of values. To relieve distress, and right so 
far as possible the wrong, the old unit should be restored 412.5 
silver 25.8 grains gold. 

If a change must be made, and all values be measured by gold 
alone, then an equivalent of the old unit would be 12.9 grains 
gold for a dollar. This would put the ten dollar stamp on the 
present five dollar coin, and twenty dollar stamp on the present 
ten dollar gold coin, and would be a fair and righteous adjust- 
ment to the new basis. 

How this change in the unit of value is affecting the govern- 
ment now, and how it will affect it in time to come, is worthy of 
the profoundest thought. The gold reserve has dwindled away 
and bonds have been sold to buy a new supply of gold; this is 
also rapidly disappearing. Those in authority who are anxious to 
maintain the position taken by the government are urging the 
issuance of more bonds, and desire authority to issue all the bonds 
necessary to buy sufficient gold to maintain public payment on 
this gold basis. 

To meet this condition fully, it may be necessary to buy 25.8 
grains of gold to redeem every silver and paper dollar, and bank 
note and silver certificate. This will require about 1,300 mil- 
lions in addition to our present gold supply, and will double our 
present public debt. 

But the amount of gold we now produce in a single year is 
thirty-five millions. To replace our present currency with gold 
would require all the product of our mines for thirty years, and 
pay no interest ; but the interest on this vast amount would be 
not less than thirty-five millions, the whole amount of gold 
mined in this country, leaving nothing with which to reduce the 
principal. The whole world produces only 130 millions a year, 
so that to supply gold as a basis for every dollar of our cur- 
rency we would be compelled to buy all the gold mined in the 
world for ten years, leaving the interest unpaid. But as about 
two thirds of the gold mined is used in the arts, a much longer 
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time would be required. This purpose carried to its last result 
can only end in national financial ruin. Honest money on such 
a basis is only a figment. The most prosperons nation under 
the sun cannot escape. 

The owner of an immense elevator is receiving grains, wheat 
and corn, and giving certificates to return either grain on 
demand. He accumulates a vast store of both grains, for all of 
which he has given certificates, and besides to meet an emer- 
gency he has sold 300 million certificates for which he never had 
ally grain. In an hour of hope and confidence he determines to 
give all who return their certificates wheat, and makes a public 
pledge to that effect. He has not corn and wheat enough com- 
bined to meet his promises, yet when the calls come, and they 
come rapidly, he draws from the bin of wheat until he sees the 
bottom. He gives wheat to the parties from whom he received 
corn. His credit is at stake, and he resolves to meet his prom- 
ises and maintain his honor. His other bin is bursting with 
corn, but he disdains to fill certificates with that grain. It is 
common, it grows in his own familiar valleys, it is raised by his 
neighbors whom he does not wish to enrich, and he will buy no 
more. He mortgages himself to buy wheat to pour into the bin 
from which he is constantly drawing. The end must soon come. 
His credit must fail and his financial ruin ensue, because of the 
foolish pledge he voluntarily made. To meet his certificates he 
must buy up all the wheat the world produces for ten or more 
years, since that produced in his own land would not meet the 
interest on the amount. His certificates must soon be dis- 
honored and worthless. 

A world’s gold money is an idle dream. There is no money 
good the world over. It is not necessary that all nations should 
have the same money that they may have close commercial rela- 
tions. Commerce is the exchange of articles we can spare, for 
articles we need. We load up a cargo of our goods for China 
and bring back a cargo of teas and silks. We do not want their 
money nor they ours. 

Nations usually have that which is most advantageous to their 
own people as a measure of value. We unfortunately do not. 
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We produce one half of the world’s silver but only one fourth of 
the world’s gold. 

In every other industry we favor the home product. True 
patriotism would lead us to champion silver. The greatest mass 
of gold comes from mines controlled by Great Britain. The war 
in Southern Africa is to protect British interest in gold mines ; 
but, if we could bring all the world to a gold standard, it cannot 
meet the world’s needs, if we express the world’s indebtedness, 
the national debts, in the terms of our currency, as near as we 
can reduce the currency of other nations to such an expression, 
we find the national debts as follows, in 1890 : 

Denmark 33,004,722 


Great Britain 3,848,460,000 
United States 915,962,112 


Germany 1,956,217,017 
2,866,339,539 
4,446,793,398 
8,491,018,074 
2,324,826,329 
1,251, 433,696 

430,589,853 
380,504,099 
64,220,807 
13,973,752 
490,498,599 
107,306,518 
821,000,000 
10,912,925 


These debts aggregate $22, 955,336,008 


This does not include the debts of states and municipalities, of 
railroads and great corporations which cannot be definitely 
known, but would likely aggregate a larger amount. The whole 
annual gold product of the world last year was about 130 mil- 
lions, two fifths of which is used in the arts, leaving only 80 
millions to be used for money. And if this should all be applied 
in the payment of interest on the public debts it would pay but 
one third of one per cent. The total product of the gold in the 
world for the past one hundred years is not in excess of 8,000 
tons, or in round numbers 4,000 millions of money. Should the 
world continue to produce gold as it has during this century it 
would still require 600 years to gather the gold with which to 
pay the world’s present national debts, by taking all the product, 
and over 800 years if we take out the usual proportion consumed 
for other purposes. 

J. C. ELLiort. 
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A department devoted to notes and comments concerning vagal A = 


terest to intelligent and patriotic citizens. Com cations relati 

to local and other efforts for the improvement of governmental a 
social conditions, on the part of individuals or unicipal Reform, 
Good Government, Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
cluding ethical and religious efforts for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, are especially invited. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE EXTENSION DEPARTMENT.—The following 


OF CIVICS. is a partial list of the local auxiliaries of the 
American Institute of Civics connected with 


its Extension Department : 


1. 


Current Topic Club of N. N. U. Hist. Class, National Normal 
University, Lebanon, Ohio. President, R. H. Holbrook, Ph. D.; 
secretary, Miss Laura E. Dyer. 


. Fortnightly Club, Washington, D.C. President, Anne Pierce; sec- 


retary, Miss Cogley. 


. Mt. Vernon Seminary, Washington, D. C. President, Prof. Wm. 


Taylor Thorn ; secretary, Grace Duncan Wright. 


. The Glen Club, Forest Glen, Md. President, McDwight Williams, 


Jr.; secretary, Miss Page Robinson. (National Park Academy.) 


- Delphian, Walnut Grove, Miss. President, Homer Casteel ; secre- 


tary, Temple McClendon. (Miss. Central Normal.) 


. Keystone Current Topic Club. President, Wm. E. Somers, Jr.; 


secretary, Lillian E. Whitman. 


. Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. President, G. W. Little ; 


secretary, G. T. Wooster. 


. Tuesday Evening Debating Club, New Rochelle, N. Y. President, 


Charles E. Harvey ; secretary, Frank H. Blackledge. 


. Young People’s Current Topic Club, McGregor, Ia. President, 


Charles Jordan ; secretary, Bessie P. Daniels. 


. Young Men’s Council, Chicago, Ill. President, Harry C. Colie. 


. Octagon Club, Taunton, Mass. President, Mrs. Frank C. Walker ; 


secretary, Miss Alice A. Goff. 


. First Baptist Club, Amsterdam, N. Y. President, Willard Den- 


ton ; secretary, Frank Q. Miller. 


. Mercer Magazine Club, Macon, Ga. President, Prof. J. R. Mosely ; 


secretary, F. J. Fowler. 


. Helena Current Topic Club, Helena, Mont. President, Mrs. A. B. 


Clemens ; secretary, Mrs. H. P. Kennett. 


. Kit-Cat Club, Calais, Me. President, Mrs. W. H. Murchie; secre- 


tary, H. P. Washburn. 
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. The Glen Cove Library Lyceum, Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. Presi- 
dent, Sidney B. Bowne; secretary, Miss Irene Seaman. 

. Stambaugh Branch, Stambaugh, Mich. President, Lewis Terwil- 
liger ; secretary, F. C. Vilas. 

. Owl Debating Club, Barre, Vt. President, Frank G. Howland; 
secretary, Arthur 8. Martin. 

. Current Topic Club, Bluffton, Ind. President, Addie Smith. 

. Lincoln, Ft. Leavenworth, Kas. President, G. W. Atherton ; sec- 
retary, Perren Dunn. 

. R. Civic Club, Reidsville, N. C. 

. Wolf Hall Club, Wolf Hall, Denver, Colo. President, Anna L. 
Wolcott. 

. Hampton Current History Club, Louisville, Ky. President, Miss 
Fannie M. Fee ; secretary, Miss Elizabeth Ekin. 

. C. T. Club, Anderson, Ind. President, Benjamin F. Alford, Jr. 

- Woman’s Parliamentary Club, Plainfield, N. J. President, Miss 
©. R. Yates ; secretary, Mrs. Martin I. Cooley. 

. Pasco, Washington. 


H. D. C. SLATER, who has been for two years the efficient director of 
the Institute’s Extension Department, has been promoted to managing 
editorship of Public Opinion, with which he has long been connected 
as assistant editor. It will bea matter of regret to all friends of the 
Institute that his increased labors make it necessary for him to retire 
from the direction of this department of the Institute’s work. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP CALIFORNIA: San Francisco.—The flourishing 
ACTIVITIES. ** Civics Club,’’ composed of many of the leaders 
among the young men of the city, is having a 
series of successful meetings devoted to the discussion of problems in 
civics. At a late meeting the chairman, Dr. Hoyt, fully set out the 
scheme of the Committee on Public Works, stating that the purpose 
was to bring out the fullest, freest possible debate, and especially all 
that can be possibly urged against such a policy, and all that can be 
advanced in favor of it, since by such consideration the minds of the 
members would be enlightened and the nearest possible approach to the 
truth attained. 

The committee’s reasons for its proposed charter amendment were, 
in brief: Private parties want public franchises for money-making 
purposes ; why should not the city reserve all such to its own profit 
and benefit? The city of Berlin reaps $1,300,000 profit a year from its 
gas works, which goes to the benefit of all its citizens. New York pays 
$1.25 a thousand for its gas; why should not it make it for the people 
at $1 if it can ? 

The debaters represented both sides of the question, which was 
thoroughly and ably discussed. 

Of existing conditions in San Francisco, The Chronicle says: ‘‘ There 
is a common scramble at the city kall to evade responsibility for the 
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loot of the public funds. The heads of departments accuse the super- 
visors, while the supervisors inveigh against the heads of departments, 
and in the confusion of the wrangle both hope to escape unwhipped of 
justice. It is plain, however, that, while various committees of the 
board have much to do with the periodic sack of the city, the men who 
make the larcenous estimates upon which the tax levy is based are also 
deeply implicated. Moreover, the heads of departments are prone to 
use the discretion the law gives them in the expenditure of city funds, 
to exhaust the last available penny either in the purchase of ‘‘ supplies ”’ 
at treble the market rates, or in filling the sinecures which the super- 
visors have created. Not one of these officials can properly claim to 
have managed his public office as he would his private business. Every 
department shows examples of extravagance, waste, or dishonesty, and 
all of them taken together form an Augean stable which nothing less 
than a river of reform can cleanse.”’ 


Los Angeles.—In this city, says The Investor, there has for some time 
been a growing feeling that the present system of choosing candidates 
for office at the dictation of political conventions was radically wrong. 
No business man employs a book-keeper, cashier, or clerk because of 
his political convictions, and the absurdity of using any different stand- 
ards than those of ability, capacity, and character in the employment 
of public servants is becoming recognized more fully every day. 

An influential committee of citizens has issued a call for codperation 
in an endeavor to secure better government for this city. With sound 
discretion the committee refrains from making any charges, and from 
asserting that the present government is not an unmixed blessing. It 
simply proposes that when three hundred names are secured, a con- 
vention will be called and permanent organization effected. 


ILLINOIS : Chicago.—The Civic Federation is taking steps to prove 
the legality of the action by which the Chicago Ice Trust has placed 
extortionate prices on this most necessary article. Referring to this 
tendency of corporations to combine for self-aggrandizement, Z. Swift 
Holbrook (A. I. C.) writes in Bibliotheca Sacra as follows: ‘‘ The social- 
ist and the anarchist is no longer society’s deadliest enemy ; it is some of 
the conservative and wealthy business men who intensify the struggle 
for existence by combining to compel the people to pay more than 
competitive prices for the necessaries of life. How fierce that struggle 
for existence has become the statistics of deaths and suicides will 
show, for the death-rate follows closely the cost of living. An increase 
of a fraction in the cost of life’s necessaries increases the death-rate. 
That is why trusts are unlawful and criminal, and the men who form 
them deserve to be restrained by force the same as does any other wild 
beast and deadly foe of society. 

‘Tf the state cannot control trusts, then it must itself become the great 
producer as well as the great consumer, and the first practical 
steps toward scientific socialism will have been taken. It is 
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a step which every thinking citizen would deplore, but it 
is no more deplorable than to see the supposed eternal prin- 
ciples of economics, the natural rights of the individual, and the 
fundamental conceptions of the duties and functions of the state bound 
hand and foot and cast into outer darkness, because some private citi- 
zens desire to acquire money rapidly, and in order to do it enter into 
unlawful combinations, and then, when attacked, dodge behind the 
freedom of contract and the right of the individual to do as he pleases, 
provided he conforms to the letter of the law.” 


GEORGIA: Savannah.—The colored citizens have organized for the 
purpose of promoting good government in the city and state. Rev. 
E. K. Love, one of the leaders, said there was a primary recently, but 
he did not vote because he was not invited. There will be an election, 
though, he said, and it is the duty of the negroes to organize, not to 
pledge themselves to one side or the other, but to hold themselves inde- 
pendently and be ready to throw their influence to the side that will 
give Savannah the best government. 


RHODE ISLAND: Providence.—The organization of the Municipal 
League has been completed with the election of the following officers : 
President, Arnold Green; Vice-Presidents, R. H. I. Goddard, Obadiah 
Brown ; Secretary, Thomas W. Bicknell; Treasurer, Oren Westcott ; 
Executive Committee, President Green, Secretary Bicknell, Henry R. 
Barker, W. H. Waite, James A. Williams, William F. Knight, W. I. 
Simmons; Committee on Membership, Secretary Bicknell, Amos C. 
Barstow, H. D. Sharpe, H. 8S. Tafft, P. J. McCarthy, Rev. W. C. Sel- 
leck, W. W. Batchelder. 

Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, A. I. C., was the provisional chairman, 
and one of the chief promoters of the organization. 


WIsconsIn: Milwaukee.—On behalf of the Ethical Society of Mil- 
waukee, Mrs. Augusta M. Morris recently addressed the Institute of 
Civics, inquiring as to the steps necessary in order to the organization 
of a ‘* Civics ’’ section of that society, in affiliation with the Institute. 
The proposed organization has been made, with Mrs. Morris chairman, 
and will doubtless be an efficient promoter of the Institute’s objects. 


Winona.—“' Good Citizenship Day ”’ was successfully observed at the 
summer school at this place July 23, with large audiences and ringing 
addresses by Hon. Wm. Cumbach, A. I. C., Judge Kirkpatrick, and 
L. H. Vincent. 


TENNESSEE: Chattanooga.—Hon. Geo. W. Ochs (A. I. C.), mayor 
of this city, on June 16 put the hard line of a forceful veto message on 
an act by which the city council proposed to bestow valuable franchises 
toa street railway company without remuneration—to the city. The 
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message is an exceptionally able exposition of the rights of the public 
in the premises, and a copy of it will be exceedingly valuable in the 
hands of mayors of other cities whenever the same question comes 
before them. 


MASSACHUSETTS: -Holyoke.—A Municipal League is in process of 
organization, with a special view to insistence upon placing only 
capable and upright men in public office. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS AND GooD CITIZENSHIP.—One of the 
leading features of Christian Endeavor work is the propaganda in 
behalf of good citizenship. By espousing this cause, so essential to the 
perpetuity and purity of republican institutions, the Christian Endeav- 
orers have emphasized the fact, only too often lost sight of by what may 
be called professional churchmen, that the church is of the people, not 
above them, and the closer it gets to them the better it will thrive and 
the more good it will accomplish. Energetic exploitation of the cause of 
good citizenship is by no means an easy task, for it means that those 
engaged in it must go to the very bottom pit of our political machinery. 
It means the elimination from the agencies which are the directing 
forces of republican government of those elements that tend to and 
foster corruption, and the substitution for them of better influences. It 
necessitates a cleaning of the Augean stables of party politics, which is 
in no wise a delectable job. 

But there are other things also that come under the head of good citi- 
zenship. Undeviating respect for the law; absolute obedience to its 
mandates ; loyal support of the processes of the judiciary, and of all the 
agencies of peace and order—all these must be inculcated in and 
impressed upon the people to make them good citizens. If this is done 
successfully, such occurrences, for example, as the outbreaks of mob 
violence in two counties of neighboring Maryland, and the indisposi- 
tion of the county authorities to ferret out the guilty parties, would 
never again come to pass. Good citizens would not attempt to subvert 
the orderly procedure of the courts, and if lawbreakers should do so, the 
good citizens would do their utmost to discover the guilty ones and 
bring them to justice. 

Good citizenship is the foundation upon which rests the whole super- 
structure of the republic. While it is the special province of the 
church to make men fit to become acceptable citizens of the kingdom of 
heaven, it should not forget that the more conscientious a man is in his 
relations and in the discharge of his duties to the government under 
which he lives, of which, in fact, he is a part, the better will be his 
chances of doing right so far as his obligations to the higher power are 
concerned. 

After all, the whole scheme of good citizenship may be compressed 
within the compass of eleven famous words: ‘“ Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you.’’ Upon this hang the law and the 
prophets.— Washington Times. 
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BENEFITS OF ‘‘ No LICENSE.’’—In a book recently published Rev. 
David Nelson Beach, of Cambridge, Mass., notes some of the good 
results coming to that city from the policy of no license which has 
prevailed there for the past ten years. Among them he names, first, 
the steady improvement and elevation of city government ideals; 
second, there has been a wiping out of former lines of division, so that 
the Catholics and Protestants, evangelicals and ‘“‘ non-religious,’’ work 
econtentedly together, with enlarged understanding of each other’s 
positions, and with new personal friendships; finally, the phrase ‘‘ the 
Cambridge idea,’’ has been born, and has gained a place in the 
thoughts and speech of the people, the power and significance of which 
is constantly increasing. Broadly interpreted, it stands for civic loyalty 
and the determination to bring together all the differing elements of a 
large city for peace and freedom and advancement. Mr. Beach calls 
the phrase an expression of that ‘‘ indefinable aspiration through which 
alone either individuals or communities come to their highest.”’ 


Goop STREETS MAKE GoopD CITIZENS.—Noting the feeling toward 
higher grade street pavements in the cities of America, the Chicago 
Times-Herald takes Indianapolis as the text for a wise and wholesome 
essay on a topic that is always timely. It says: 

“‘The Indianapolis News very justly boasts of the progress of things 
beautiful which that city has made in the last few years. It is not very 


long since the physical conditions of Indianapolis were a reproach to 
the public spirit of its citizens. The muddy streets, bad transit facili- 
ties, uneven sidewalks, and general appearance of slovenliness indicated 
a carelessness of municipal good looks which is not often found at this 
latitude. To-day Indianapolis is one of the ‘show cities’ of the coun- 
try, far better paved than New York or Chicago, and as clean in gen- 
eral appearance as the ever beautiful city of Detroit. 

‘What has wrought the change? Good streets, says the News. 
‘History here, as everywhere, shows that around street improvement 
all else has been grouped. Pave a roadway properly, put down cement 
walks, sod the street lawns, and it is no long while until the ugly coun- 
try town fences begin to come down, until private lawns begin to be 
sown and mown and kept as they ought to be kept, until private houses 
begin to put on paint, and, in short, until the whole standard of taste 
and neatness advances.’ 

‘This is a situation which we should like to see impressed upon own- 
ers of property and public officials in cities much more pretentious than 
the capital of Indiana. Good streets mean good business, good houses, 
good prices for land. No investment gives quicker or larger returns 
than money spent in improving the pavements. Weare not sure that 
muddy, uneven, badly kept streets do not extend their baleful influence 
farther than property, and actually affect the quality of citizenship. 
There is a certain air of lawfulness and solvency about a level, well- 
swept street that is reflected by the people who live in it. They advance 
in civil pride ; they are willing to make sacrifices for the common good ; 
they try to ‘live up’ to the appearance of their street.” 
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YounG MEN IN Po.itics.—Clinton Rogers Woodruff (A. I..C.) in 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, speaking of the present duty of young 
men, says : 

‘Their work and duty is to take the conditions as they are and make 
them better ; ideal, if possible. 

‘‘The young men who founded the Republican party in the fifties 
did not wait until slavery was abolished before taking political action ; 
but they went to work first to stop the spread of slavery, then to abol- 
ish it altogether. How well they succeeded is a matter of history. 
Their participation in politics at a time when slavery was legal and 
quite generally approved did not denote an approval of it. 

‘The analogy between the campaign against slavery and the present 
campaign against the corrupt influences in our politics, while not at all 
points complete, is sufficiently strong to be instructive. The young 
men of the present must go into politics and take an active part, not to 
approve of corruption, but to limit the sphere of its influence and to 
abolish it completely. If more young men who believe in good govern- 
ment and pure political methods, and I believe they are in the major- 
ity, should go into politics, I am convinced there would soon be a 
change for the better. The trouble in the past has been that those to 
whom we naturally look for leadership in such matters have devoted 
their time and energies to other pursuits, and have left political affairs 
in the hands of those who have prostituted them to their own private 
and selfish ends. These latter have obtained and retained control 
because they are organized. The advocates of good government will 
make but slow headway except they learn the lesson of effective organ- 
ization. The force and power of the sentiment for righteousness in a 
community can always be counted upon ; but its effectiveness is multi- 
plied an hundred fold if wisely directed and adequately organized.” 


SCHOOLS FOR STATESMEN.—Editor American Magazine of Civics: 
I read Mr. Tredway’s article, entitled ‘‘An American Institute of 
Statesmanship,’’ and was profoundly impressed. It is another reason 
in favor of such an organization as the A. I. C., and demonstrates the 
necessity of a school of politics in this country at the present time. I 
am a firm believer in statesmanship as a vocation. Moses was a wise 
legislator ; he presided over the Israelites and taught them the laws. 
The children of our public schools should be compelled to learn the 
Constitution of the United States of America by heart. If a man can 
add ten years to the efficiency of his life’s work by a college education, 
why cannot the powers of statesmanship be enhanced by a special 
study? If I resided in a larger city I would found a school of politics, 
and am satisfied that such an institute would receive proper encourage- 
ment from the right source. The need of such an organization or body 
of patriotic men as compose the American Institute of Civics is mani- 
fest. The time has come when all good citizens should unite in its 
work. 








